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PRESIDENTIAL POLLS 


LOWLY but surely, as the days of the American Presi- 
dential election campaign run out, the results of the 
public opinion polls are looming larger and larger. And 
there is no doubt about what the polls say. ‘They say 

that General Eisenhower will win. Nobody is ever likely to 
forget that they said Governor Dewey would win in 1948, but 
this time the margin in favour of the Republican candidate is 
larger than it was then. There is no doubting the mesmeric 
power of these figures. In 1948 there was only one way of 
breaking it, and that was to stop asking who was going to win 
and ask why he was going to win. That question was not asked 
last time. It had better be asked this time. 

General Eisenhower is now quite clearly the favourite. The 
Gallup Poll gives him fifty-one per cent. of the vote, as against 
forty-four for Governor Stevenson and five undecided. Yet 
General Eisenhower is the man who has called for cuts in the 
defence programme so heavy that they would damage both 
the hope of safety and the world leadership of the United States; 
who is making political capital out of the casualties suffered 
by the United States forces in the Korean war; who denies 
that the American standard of living has risen since 1950 and 
says the Government is to blame; and who allows himself 
to be associated with isolationists and witch-hunters right down 
to the level of Senator McCarthy. It may be argued that a 
presidential candidate must represent the views of those in 
whose name he stands, but that fact in itself does not make these 
particular views any more enlightened or acceptable. Many 
old friends of General Eisenhower in this country, still recog- 
nising his great qualities, must share the surprise of President 
Truman himself that a man who has formerly worked so hard 
for the cause of freedom and enlightenment should now lend 
himself to such activities. 

If, as alleged in a letter from the United States printed on a 
later page of this issue, British opinion is now betting heavily 
on Governor Stevenson to win, then many of the bets may be 
of a wishful character. But in any case this is not primarily 
a betting matter. What should decide the election is the quali- 
ties and policies of the candidates. And if a sufficient number 
of Americans concentrate on those things we may yet see the 
poll results changing in the next month. At any rate it is 


worth noting that the one pollster (Mr. Elmo Roper), who, in 
the very act of forecasting a certain win for Dewey in 1948, 
paused to say that the polls ought in future to investigate not 
only what the voters were going to do but why they were going 
to do it, is the one who this time allows the widest margin for 
a possible swing from Eisenhower to Stevenson. 


The Wealdstone Tragedy 


One thing the appalling railway accident at Wealdstone 
brings home to every traveller is the risk he runs every 
time he makes a journey by rail. Statistically it is almost infin- 
itesimal, but there is sufficient possibility of it to make the 
sympathy every traveller (which means nearly every citizen) 
must feel for the victims of the Wealdstone disaster very real 
and almost personal. On the disaster itself there can be no 
comment of any value till rigorous official enquiries have been 
carried out. That there has been tragic failure somewhere, 
either human or mechanical, is manifest. The one conclusion 
that would be completely inadmissible is that this kind of thing 
must inevitably happen occasionally. There is no justification 
for its ever happening. The human element in train control 
must be reinforced by the mechanical, and the mechanical by 
the human. Even the possibility that a driver may fail to see 
an adverse signal in mist or fog must be provided for, as it can 
be and in fact normally is. Automatic safety devices may be 
expensive, but if there is any expense not a penny of which can 
be grudged it is this. One hundred per cent. safety on the 
railways may not be attainable but much more than 99 per 
cent. can and must be achieved. 


Bargain with Dr. Moussadek ? 


Since there have been other occasions on which Dr. 
Moussadek seemed willing to discuss the possibility of 
restarting the Persian oil industry, and since there have been 
plenty of previous failures when the attempt has been made to 
pin him down to set terms and fixed promises, the latest Per- 
sian Note should clearly not be made the occasion for extrava- 


gant hopes. The days when it was possible to regard the 
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Persian Premier as subject to the pressure of events, and 
necessarily driven by the approach of economic breakdown 
towards an inevitable compromise, are over. Disaster may 
break him but it is unlikely to bend him. Yet negotiation hangs 
by the thread of this one man’s intentions and anyone 
who wishes to place reliance on anything so tortuous and incon- 
sistent is taking a considerable risk. Even the argument 
that Britain, having lost possession and control of the Persian 
oil industry, has nothing more to lose has its weak- 
nesses. For the latest Persian demand that £20 million should 
be paid over before further bargaining can proceed may simply 
amount to an invitation to the A.I.O.C. to lose that sum as 
well as the hundreds of millions it has lost already. Yet still 
the fact remains that a resumption of the flow of oil would be 
a benefit to the world as well as to Persia, and still common 
sense requires that the attempt to bring Dr. Moussadek to 
terms should go on. Negotiations by means of Notes have 
now been taken just about as far as they can be. For the 
future something less formal is probably needed. 


Egypt’s Troubles 

The resignation of Mustapha Nahas from the leadership of 
the Wafd was such a simple and sensible move that it is only 
surprising that there was ever any hesitation about it. Now 
that the obvious step has been taken General Neguib finds at 
least one political obstacle removed from his path. But the 
removal only serves to show more clearly how hard and danger- 
ous that path is. The political task of making the Government 
of Egypt honest and effective at all levels would have been 
difficult enough if every politician and official in the country 
had been willing to devote himself to it. But the purge of 
politicians has been drastic—so drastic that good men as well 
as bad have gone into the wilderness. And the task of rooting 
out corruption from every corner of the administrative system 
involves not so much a political as a spiritual revolution. The 
inspiration and example given by General Neguib himself is 
impressive, but the main work of transforming inspiration into 
solid organisation still remains to be done. And from the 
very Outset it is handicapped by the one factor that can mean 
disaster for Egypt—the fall in the price of cotton. The arti- 
ficial maintenance of the price by means of Government 
purchases was risky in any case, and the refusal of the world 
price to recover has now shown it to be completely hopeless. 
The restriction of sterling imports was bound to follow, for 
Britain is the main buyer of Egyptian cotton and Britain at 
this moment cannot pay fancy prices for it. The release of 
sterling balances before the due date in 1953 would be a 
generous, and it might be a valuable, political gesture, but 
economically it would be little more than a stop-gap. In fact 
the only answer is greater efficiency in the production of 
Egyptian cotton and greater realism in its marketing. And to 
ask General Neguib to secure that, simultaneously with the 
root-and-branch reform of the whole Government of Egypt, 
is probably to ask more than one man can accomplish. 


Yoshida v. Hatoyama 


On October Ist Japan voted decisively for co-operation with 
the West. Its absolute rejection of Communism at the general 
election (in which seventy-six per cent. of the electorate voted : 
a post-war record) must have cast a gloom over the Asian and 
Pacific “ peace” conference meeting in Peking. At the last 
election the Japanese Communist Party had won thirty-six seats 
and it held twenty-two at the dissolution; on October Ist all its 
107 candidates were soundly defeated. To some extent the 
Communists have themselves to blame, for their advocacy of 
violence was plainly distasteful to the vast majority; their 
distant masters in Moscow also share responsibility, for 
Russia’s vetoing of Japan’s attempt at membership of the 
United Nations must obviously have turned a great many Com- 
munists towards the left wing of the Socialist Party, which has 
now fifty-four members in the House of Representatives com- 
pared with sixteen formerly. -The Liberal Party’s majority, 
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though reduced by*the three smaller parties’ considerable gains, 
is yet a clear one; but, in spite of the country’s vote of confi- 
dence in the Liberals, it is not necessarily assured of stable 
government, for the struggle between Mr. Yoshida and Mr. 
Hatoyama for leadership of the party, and so for the premier- 
ship, is not yet resolved. It is said that Mr. Yoshida has the 
support of the majority and is likely to be elected Prime 
Minister again, but Mr. Hatoyama’s support is anything but 
negligible, and when it comes to the point his following may 
split the party. In that case a coalition would be inevitable. 


After Morecambe 


Quite the most sensible comment on the disaster of the 
Morecambe conference of the Labour Party has come from Mr. 
Hugh Gaitskell. He said, in effect, that if the non-Bevanite 
leaders of the party had been more active in making their views 
known in the constituencies the split would never have gone as 
deep as it has, and that from now on this bad omission must be 
repaired. The weapons Mr. Gaitskell thinks should be used 
are reason and persuasion—not the bludgeon threatened by the 
trade union leaders nor the nonsense masquerading as intellec- 
tualism which is the characteristic product of the Bevanites them- 
selves. The indignation of Mr. Arthur Deakin at Morecambe 
last week—the indignation of the practical man faced with a 
triumph of irresponsibility—was understandable. So was his 
automatic resort to the arguments and methods which he has 
employed with considerable effect to root out Communist influ- 
ence from the trade unions, for there is a notable similarity 
between the infiltration tactics of the Bevanites and those of 
the Communists. But the vast majority of the members of the 
party who have lent themselves to the devices of the Bevanites 
are not Communists. It must be presumed that they are open to 
argument. If Mr. Gaitskell is right in making this presumption 
then any good citizen, of whatever party, must wish him luck in 
his campaign for re-education. It is not merely a party interest 
but a national interest that the Labour Party should think about 
what it is doing and know where it is going. It is in nobody’s 
interest—not even Mr. Bevan’s in the long run—that it should 
go on with an internal quarrel which has nothing to do with the 
hard practical task of running the country. 


Financial Progress Report 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Mansion House 
speech on Tuesday achieved a just balance between congratu- 
lation concerning the past and warning of the difficulties ahead. 
When he first announced that the deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments would have to be wiped out before the end of 1952 
he was not merely expressing a wish but stating a necessity. 
The object of the first economic drive by the new Government 
was not to establish the millennium but to ensure survival. The 
effect of the achievement of a surplus on overseas account 
during the first half of the year instead of in the course of 
the second half is therefore to clear the decks for the next and 
larger task, which is the consolidation of the favourable 
balance. Congratulation on the success of the Government’s 
policy in getting Britain out of the dangerous waters in which 
it was floundering a year ago must be given in passing. There 
can be no pause. It will not be easy to maintain even the 
precarious United Kingdom surplus of £24 million. The figures 
for the first six months of the year do not reflect to the full 
the difficulties being experienced by exporters. Means have 
to be found to meet the drain of interest payments to overseas 
countries, which are normally heavier in the second half of the 
year. Within the “overall” balance there remains a dollar 
deficit which pretty certainly was still increasing in the first 
half of 1952. There is much to be done. But, with the main- 
tenance of the determined guidance and strong effort of the 
past year, there is at least a reasonable hope that the surplus 
already gained will not be wiped out again by the end of the 
year. But that hope rests to a very great extent on whatever 
success may be achieved in the controlled reduction of infla- 
tionary pressure at home. 
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THE RUSSIAN RIDDLE 


ARSHAL STALIN has written an article of fifty 

pages in the magazine, Bolshevik, on Russia and the 

world in general; M. Malenkov, his potential suc- 
cessor, has discoursed to the Communist Party Congress in 
Moscow for five hours on Russia and the world in general. 
At the end of it all the world in general is at precisely the 
same distance from an understanding of Russia’s purpose and 
intentions as it was before. If words in this connection bore 
any relation to deeds a declaration of war by Russia on the 
United States might be expected within a week. That at least 
is the natural conclusion to draw from M. Malenkov’s 
objurgations, which did great credit to his mastery of 
vituperative vocabularies. Marshal Stalin’s more reflective 
pronouncement, it is true, pointed in rather a different direction. 
If his diagnosis were as accurate as it is in fact fantastic .there 
would be no need for Russia to go to war with “ the capitalist 
States,” because the capitalist States, notably Great Britain and 
the United States, will soon be at war with each other. This is 
a doctrine which, in the jargon of the day, is being studiously 
plugged in Moscow. It inspired M. Malenkov to great heights, 
or at any rate great heats, of eloquence. His speech reads as if 
he seriously believed that by picturing the helpless- 
ness of France and Britain under the economic domination of 
an imperialist Amercia (a process in which he is not 
without misguided allies in this country) he would be effectively 
loosening the ties which bind the Atlantic alliance together. 
Actually nothing M. Malenkov, or anyone within the length 
and breadth of the Russian dominions, could say would affect 
the relations of the Atlantic Powers with one another in the 
smallest degree. M. Malenkov is, of course, perfectly aware 
of that, but he knows how to fit his words to his audience, and 
no doubt his hearers dispersed to their various homes both 
gratified and relieved by the prospect of the conflict between 
the capitalist countries which Marshal Stalin predicted and 
M. Malenkov did his dutiful best to foment. 

Unfortunately the matter cannot quite rest there. If it 
could everyone might be perfectly happy—Russia satisfied 
that the capitalist countries would soon be cutting each 
other’s throats, and the capitalist countries that Russia would 
go on waiting for that to happen. Peace would, in such 
circumstances, be secure. Marshal Stalin indeed goes some 
way towards suggesting that it is, because the capitalists do not 
seriously believe in the aggressive nature of the Soviet Union; 
they, take account of its peaceful policy and know that it will 
not in fact attack the capitalist countries. Yet, the Soviet 
leader has to admit, imperialism still continues effective and 
consequently the inevitability of war remains. M. Malenkov 
is more explicit. “ The danger of war is growing,” he declares 
unequivocally. Fortunately he gives his reasons for entertain- 
ing that conviction; the ruling circles of the United States, 
Great Britain and France have been devoting their time since 
the last war to preparations for a new one. If the danger of 
war consists in nothing more than that peace is not in grave 
danger. And yet it is impossible to decide whether it is in 
grave danger or not. Marshal Stalin’s article and M. 
Malenkov’s speech are susceptible of completely diverse 
interpretations. Any commentator is entitled to his own views 
about them. One commentator, Mr. Dean Acheson, has 
expressed very interesting views. Russia, he suggests, i» being 
forced to adjust her tactics to the new situation created by the 
growing strength of the free world; she expected all Europe 
and all Asia to crumble before Soviet pressure, and a strategy 
framed on that assumption must be changed when the assump- 
tion is proved false. It may be so. There may be something 


. Surprisingly admitted that last week. 


in M. Malenkov’s assertion that “ Russia stands for the avoid- 
ance of any war between States, and for the peaceful settlement 
of all international conflicts and agreements,” and that with that 
in view Russia is even ready to co-operate with the capitalist 
countries. But would carry a great deal more conviction if 
practically every visible evidence—the refusal to conclude a 
peace treaty with Austria, the persistent provocations in 
Berlin, the course of the so-called armistice negotiations in 
Korea—did not give the lie to the speaker’s words. 

Even so some change of tactics by the Kremlin is possible. 
But to count on that, and base Allied policy on the assumption, 
would be folly little better than suicide. If Mr. Acheson is 
right in thinking that the growth of Allied strength is beginning 
to have an effect in Moscow the clear conclusion is that the 
growth must be vigorously stimulated in the matter both of 
speed and of size. To put it in another way, it has always been 
contended that if Allied strength could be built up the danger 
from Russia would diminish. The strength has been built up; 
the danger has, by common consent, diminished—very slightly. 
No more than that can be said, and it is far from being enough. 
The warnings that have been uttered in the past ten days by 
General Ridgway, by Lord Montgomery, by the United States 
Secretary of. the Navy, by the American Secretary of State 
himself, are abundantly necessary. Nothing could serve 
Russia’s purpose betier than that the emollient words with 
which M. Malenkov interspersed his denunciations should 
produce a spirit of false confidence in the Western World. 
There is no ground for any such confidence. The best that 
can be said is that the danger to the west is less than it was 
a year ago, because a year ago or a little longer the west was 
almost completely defenceless. As Lord Montgomery said at 
Chatham House on Monday, it had a commander-in-chief and 
admirable paper plans—but one desirable constituent, troops, 
was unfortunately missing. There has been improvement 
since then. There are a number of operative divisions in 
Western Europe, fantastically few compared with the ground 
forces that Russia has at her disposal, but enough to make 
the situation substantially different from that existing in 1951. 
There are no adequately trained reserves. Russia, if she chose 
to make some excuse for attacking (or to attack without that 
formality), would not be likely to win a war, but she might win 
several battles and do vast material damage. If it be true—and 
everything that has happened in the past year suggests that 
it is—that the danger diminishes as the defensive strength of the 
west grows, then only one course is open, to increase the 
strength with the utmost rapidity till the danger-period is past; 
the success of the British atomic bomb is significant here. 

Two arguments can be adduced against that course. The 
first is that it means economic ruin. It does not mean economic 
ruin. It means economic stringency; it means personal sacri- 
fice; Russia can enjoy the legitimate satisfaction of having 
imposed that on the west. But economic laws do not cease 
to operate in the Soviet Union; Marshal Stalin rather 
And what Russia is 
compelling other people to suffer she is being compelled to 
suffer herself; the cold war is pretty chilly for both sides. The 
other argument is that to build up armaments in the west is 
to provoke the very war they are intended to avert. That was 
a thesis that weighed with so high an authority as Sir Edward 
Grey. What, he was constantly insisting, is to one side mere 
precaution is to the other open provocation. That no doubt 
is true, whether you look at the west from the east or at the 
east from the west. The ultimate solution, the only justification 
for confidence and quiet minds, is genuine disarmament, assured 
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by rigorous international inspection. We are far from that 
still, and till we achieve it the only hope is to make a sure 
shield out of N.A.T.O. It is no sure shield yet, and till it 
becomes one world-peace is in danger. One essential in a 
democracy like our own is to understand N.A.T.O.—its 
organisation, its potential strength, its confessed weaknesses. 
It is every intelligent citizen’s duty to read the booklet, Atlantic 
Alliance, published this week (at 6s.) by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. The work of a remarkably com- 
petent group of experts at Chatham House, it indicates with 


clarity and force what “ N.A.T.O.’s réle in a free world ” should 
be and what has still to be done before that rdéle can be played 
effectively. The goal is the creation of an Atlantic Community, 
immediately for purposes of military defence, but with larger 
and more beneficent ends in view. Fourteen nations are 
united in that community. One, of the first importance, 
Germany, is not yet among them. She will not be till the 
European Defence Community Treaty is ratified by herself 
and by France. Nothing is more vital for peace than that 
large views should be taken both at Paris and at Bonn. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Prime Minister’s broadcast on the King George 

VI Memorial campaign was both stimulating and 

reassuring. There was some reason for anxiety as 
to what form the memorial should take. There always 
is in such cases. There always is, that is to say, when 
it is a question of first deciding that something must be done 
and then thinking what to do. A statue goes without saying. 
There is, I think, somewhere in London a statue of every Eng- 
lish monarch from Henry VIII onwards except Mary and 
Edward VIII. Manifestly our late King must be added 
to the series. But that will make very small inroads into the 
fund it is intended to raise. As to the disposal of the rest it is 
difficult to think of any better decision than the decision that 
has actually been taken. The King, as Mr. Churchill recalled, 
had a very special interest in youth. He continued what was 
long known as the Duke of York’s camp after he came to the 
throne, till the war put an end to it all (I attended one of the 
later camps as a guest and saw the King thoroughly soaked 
as he landed on Southwold beach in sweater and shorts from 
a rowing-boat which conveyed him from the royal yacht). 
Nothing could be more fitting than that half the fund should be 
devoted to improving youth’s chances in life. unless it were 
that the other half should be used for smoothing the path of 
the aged. I use the word half in a broad sense; I have no 
knowledge how the fund will be apportioned precisely between 
youth and age. Probably no one does yet. 

* * * * 


The appointment of Sir Ilan Jacob to succeeed Sir William 
Haley as Director-General of the B.B.C. ought to be received 
with general satisfaction. If it is not, the reason can only be that 
Sir Ilan, who has never sought publicity of any kind yet, is not 
well enough known outside certain particular circles to be valued 
as he should be. Essentially a soldier with brains, he made his 
mark as Military Assistant Secretary to the War Cabinet during 
the War, and as Director of External Services at the B.B.C. 
he was an outstanding success till Mr. Churchill haled him 
away last April to become Chief Staff Officer to the Minister of 
Defence. Quiet and unobtrusive though he is, he will no doubt 
be firm where firmness is needed. If it had been thought that 
he would be released from his present post his name would 
have stood at the top of the list of probables for the vacant 
Director-Generalship. It shows a proper sense of relative 
values that he has in fact been released. 

~ * * * 

Out of the six by-elections now pending only one, Wy- 
combe, will cause any excitement. One seat, Sir Hugh O’Neill’s 
in North Antrim, is safe for the Conservatives, and four— 
Farnworth, Cleveland, Hayes and Harlington and Small 
Heath, are held by Labour with ample majorities. The figures 
may reveal some trend one way or the other, but it would be 
astonishing if any of the constituencies in question changed its 
allegiance. Wycombe is quite another story. In 1945 Mr. 
‘John Haire won it for Labour. In 1950 he held it by 476 
votes (out of a total poll of over fifty thousand) against Mr. 
W. W. Astor; in 1951 he lost to Mr. Astor by 1,753. Now 
Mr. Astor goes compulsorily to the Lords and Mr. Haire will 
have his chance against a new Conservative candidate. 
Clearly he starts with some advantage, and it will matter a 
good deal whom the Conservatives select; the constituency is 


part industrial, part agricultural. It looks a very open contest. 
Meanwhile Mr. Astor, who became Lord Astor by the death of 
his father, is transferred from one Chamber to the other, whether 
he likes it or not. There is good reason to think he likes it 
as little as Mr. Quintin Hogg, now Lord Hailsham, or the late 
Lord Astor, or Mr. Philip Kerr when he succeeded to the 
Marquisate of Lothian, or many others before these, liked it. 
It is clearly a monstrous provision, and it would be greatly to 
the credit of the present Government if they would face it 
squarely. If it waits till there is a general reform of the House 
of Lords it may wait till next century. All that seems 
necessary is a short Bill (unless the thing can be achieved, as 
is possible, in some other way) enacting that any man is eligible 
for membership of the House of Commons till he has taken 
his seat in the House of Lords—which he need never do unless 
he likes. 
* * * * 

The Westminster City Council has not, as I write, voted on 
the recommendation of its Town Planning Committee that all 
advertisements, particularly the illuminated signs, in Trafalgar 
Square shall be removed and hereafter remain banned. But 
there is little doubt, I-understand, that the recommendation will 
in fact be endorsed. This is excellent news. Trafalgar 
Square has been described as the heart of the Empire. The head- 
quarters of two Dominion High Commissioners abut on it 
on east and west. The National Gallery lends it dignity to the 
north. The south, with its glare of commercial illuminations, is 
the offence. Public-spirited bodies like the London Society 
have long been pressing for their removal. Now, apparently, 
that is to be achieved. One organisation, B.O.A.C., appeals 
for an exception to be made in its favour. But you cannot make 
exceptions. Between “ Bovril” on No. 7 Trafalgar Build- 
ings and “ B.O.A.C.” on No. 8, there is nothing to choose 
aesthetically. There must be a clean sweep, and I trust that 
we shall be able to read in Friday’s papers that the Westminster 
City Council has made it. 

* * * * 

I see George Santayana referred to in an American maga- 
zine as “an esthetic and a skeptic.” This is the English 
language transatlanticised. There is no reason why it 
shouldn’t be. Americans are as much entitled to spell in their 
way as we are in ours. And they can make a perfectly good 
case for the k in skeptic, which follows the original Greek. 
But “esthetic” is not aesthetic in appearance. The Greek 
word-sound is ai, which might make “ aisthetic,” if you prefer 
that, but could not reasonably make “ esthetic ””—though no 
doubt precendents for the shortening of the word-sound 
can be adduced. 

* « * * 

Having (alone in the Press, so far as I know) kept battering 
away at the B.B.C. for months, if not years, in the face of its 
obdurate insistence on invariably calling Dr. Adenauer Herr 
Adenauer in its news bulletins, I am delighted to learn that the 
new Board of Governors, under its new chairman, has taken the 
matter up and issued definite orders that it is to be Dr. Adenauer 
in future. It was by no means too small a matter for the Board 
to concern itself with. If someone inside Broadcasting House 
is chagrined at being overruled, why, as the Americans say, 
that’s just too bad. JANUS. 
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Morecambe in Retrospect 


By LORD PAKENHAM 


HE Labour Party must find a policy and find it soon 

and be seen to have found it. That was my clearest 

reflection as I came away from Morecambe. The 
Bevanites have been behaving very badly this last year judged 
by any normal standards of Party behaviour. I hope and pray 
that in their moment of triumph they will have the wisdom to 
abandon their separate organisation and show new standards 
of prudence and comradeship. I agree wholeheartedly with 
Mr. Deakin and Mr. Gaitskell that if they continue their present 
tactics they must be tackled much more bluntly and vigorously 
than hitherto. 

An unpalatable fact, however, must be faced, and all the 
justified indignation in the world will not dispose of it. At 
the present time the great majority of the keenest workers in 
the constituencies prefer what they suppose the Bevanites stand 
for to the official policy as they understand the latter. 

The results of the elections for the constituency section 
reveal a vote for an idea—or the shadow of an idea—certainly 
not for individuals. Personalities, apart perhaps from Mr. 
Bevan, hardly counted, though I see no point in denying con- 
siderable personal appeal to the Bevanite victors or refusing 
to credit them with their full share of gifts and Socialist 
purpose. The temporary eviction from the Executive of Mr. 
Morrison and Mr. Dalton was hardly more striking than the 
low polls of other ex-Ministers of excellent standing in the 
movement. (All things considered Mr. Gaitskell polled well 
as a first attempt.) Mr. Strachey, whose talents and Socialist 
reputation cannot be judged inferior to those of the Bevanites, 
received less than one-tenth of the lowest Bevanite vote. 

These results are very extraordinary, and in my view very 
serious, not only for my own party but for the country. 

It is not enough to argue, as some of my friends are arguing 
and believing, that the voters were misled. No doubt if the 
“Right Wing” (though I dislike the expression) concentrate 
their candidates and take an initiative in a propaganda sense, 
they will improve their position. That looks like being done, 
and I hope it will be. But I cannot see them disturbing the 
Bevanite ascendancy in the constituencies till they are able to 
convince those frequently foolish but never-to-be-despised 
Party loyalists that they have got a policy which is at once 
Socialist and up-to-date and appropriate to this critical time. 

I was not present throughout at Morecambe, but I was there 
at most of the dramatic moments. I admired Mr. Deakin’s 
good humour in face of the protests that greeted his intimation. 
I felt that he was the one man there who could speak in quite 
that way and do more good than harm. What he said was 
said with vehemence but without viciousness, and had badly 
needed saying for a long time. I admired, as did everyone, 
Mr. Morrison’s dignity in defeat and the courage of his come- 
back. As I watched he seemed to cast away the over- 
cautiousness generated by years of responsibility and recover 
a heroic boldness. At his best he is without a peer in his 
capacity to educate the Labour movement. He has won back 
his platform and his touch, but he cannot all on his own con- 
coct the message. Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Noel-Baker were 
effective in the few minutes allowed them. Mr. Mayhew, Mr. 
Callaghan and Mr. Healey hit out hard for sanity. Mr. Jenkins 
made the most thoughtful of the shorter speeches I listened to 
and Mr. Bob Walsh scored a couple of honourable conference 
successes. : 

If | failed to understand Morecambe at Morecambe, I under- 
stood it easily enough when,’ on Friday night, | addressed a 
South of England constituency party which had backed all six 
Bevanite candidates for the Executive. I talked in particular 
with a lady of refinement and education and a representative 
“ salt-of-the-earth” working man—both utterly _ selfless 
Socialists. Did they think, I asked, that it had struck any- 
body that the Bevanites had behaved in a most improper 
fashion this last year? They doubted if it had crossed a 
Single mind. An anti-Bevanite pronouncement like that of Mr. 
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Deakin seemed to them totally unprovoked and lamentable in 
every way. Did they realise that almost every member of the 
late Labour Government was on the opposite side to Mr. 
Bevan? Yes, but was it such an awfully good Government at 
the end? What, I pressed them, did Mr. Bevan stand for? In 
the first place, I was told, “more Socialism.” (This was the most 
emotive of all the incantations at Morecambe.) Secondly Mr. 
Bevan was a man who would stand up to the Americans and 
prevent them dragging us into war. 

The vagueness of the first and the wrong-headedness of the 
second assertion will be immediately pointed out to me. I shall 
be reminded that a much better test is the balance of Labour 
opinion in the House of Commons. Be it so, but I cannot help 
noticing that some of the most unquestioned idealists in that 
company, Christians like Sir Richard Acland and Mr. Tom 
Williams, African champions like Mr. Fenner Brockway. Irish 
anti-partitionists like Mr. Delargy, are proud to wear the Bevan- 
ite livery. Write them off as cranks if you like. But if you join a 
Left-Wing party you expect it to take you to the Left in office, 
as the Labour Government did from 1945 to 1950, and in oppo- 
sition to have a plan for doing so, which the Labour Party 
seems not to have at the moment, “ Safety First” was a bad 
enough slogan for a Conservative Prime Minister in 1929. 
“ Consolidation” as a Left-Wing rallying-cry is, if possible, 
worse. 

But in view of the country’s grave continuing peril, is Con- 
solidation in fact the right, the only honest, policy in spite of 
its phenomenal unattractiveness ? Must any of us who occupy 
any positions of prominence or influence in the Labour Party 
devote the next few years to slapping down the demagogues 
and convincing the Labour public that all social advance must 
be ruled out for the present? I cannot myself think so. I 
yield to none of my late colleagues in my pride in the achieve- 
ments of the Labour Government (or my sense of superiority 
when I think of the Tories). But we had not solved the country’s 
problems when we left office, and most of the thinking since that 
time has taken place behind locked doors. As far as the 
ordinary elector can judge, our practical conceptions today are 
little further advanced than they were in 1951 or, for that 
matter, 1950 or 1949. 

I am not talking now of Foreign Affairs or defence. In those 
fields every effort must be made to operate a bi-partisan policy 
—which is not the same thing as slavishly following the Con- 
servatives. I must hope that the Bevanite leaders’ anti-Ameri- 
canism is more apparent than real. At Morecambe Germany 
was played down whether by accident or design. Mr. Dalton 
was much gentler on that subject than he is wont to be. I 
can see some possible advantages. It is not too late to atone 
for the mistakes of the summer. 

Africa is rightly attracting the attention of many of the most 
ardent spirits without respect to Bevanism or its opposite. No 
one who heard Mr. Griffiths speak on that subject or on foreign 
affairs could doubt the quality of his heart or the flexibility of 
his mind. But it is on home affairs that the ordinary member 
of the Labour Party is entitled to an answer, or at least the 
beginnings of an answer, from the leaders of his party without 
much more delay to a few very definite questions. How do 
they propose to use their Socialist doctrine to bring about that 
wide re-deployment of the national resources which is generally 
agreed to be necessary? What industries, if any, can be 
regarded as suitable for nationalisation in the next few years 
and what advantages are expected ? The case for and against 
nationalising any particular industry must by now be beginning 
to be pretty well known. Can they see any prospect of intro- 
ducing a new way of life into the nationalised industries (as a 
start)? What plans, if any, are they forming to extend workers’ 
participation in management ? How can the process of social 
change in the direction of a juster society be carried on without 
damaging, and indeed in such a manner as to facilitate, our 
economic struggle for survival ? 

These questions cannot be answered by emotional reactions, 
by individual genius, nor yet by gangs of politicians sitting 
round a table and hammering out a meaningless compromise. 
The answers must be based on intense co-operative research, 
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with the politicians drawing liberally on the best economic 
expertise. No doubt a lot of this is going on, but for anything 
that has yet appeared in public it must be concluded reluc- 
tantly that the whole scale, tempo and attention to detail, are 
up to the present totally inadequate. The fact that neither Mr. 
Morrison nor Mr. Gaitskell nor any other member of the 
Cabinet as it was at the time of the General Election, except 
Mr. Attlee and Mr. Griffiths, is now a member of the Executive 
creates a special and acute problem. A lot will depend on its 
handling. 

Whatever the form of these deliberations, they must be 
wished not only a successful but a speedy outcome; otherwise I 
foresee a steady and ineluctable growth of the Bevanite heresy, 
whether the Bevanite leaders continue to foment it or whether 
(I repeat my hope and prayer) they prove true to their higher 
selves. Bevanism can afford the luxury of illusionism; respon- 
sible leadership cannot. So long as they exist as a separate 
faction the Bevanites must be fought and fought hard. But 
only a constructive and intelligent policy worked out on behalf 
of the Party as a whole and enunciated by Mr. Attlee, the 
unquestioned leader, will dispose of this wretched feud. At 
the moment it is poisoning a movement for which all concerned 
would make almost any sacrifice. 


Eisenhower the Pawn? 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington. 

HE complaint that the Presidential election campaign 

has degenerated into a dirty fight now rings through 

the land. Each ‘Side has accused the other of down- 
right lying, and phrases such as “ gutter politics,” “ hatchet 
work,” “unsportsmanlike attack” and “the lowest kind of 
demagoguery ” have been among the more polite of the recent 
utterances from the platforms and the little steel balconies 
at the back of the campaign trains. But in fact nothing 
calculated to cause the listening voters to falter and faint from 
the horror of it all has yet occurred. 

The charges and denunciations levelled by one party’s 
leaders against the leaders of the other party sound ferocious 
mainly because they are newly heard and have a contemporary 
significance. By comparison with what has been said in 
earlier, now-forgotten elections they are mild enough. More- 
over there was a certain inevitability about the assault which 
in the last week or so—since the fuss over the origin and 
ethical rating of each side’s political funds has somewhat sub- 
sided—has overshadowed all else. It has been an assault 
upon the proposition that Mr. Eisenhower is sufficiently 
equipped to occupy the White House for the next four years. 

The New Yorker, one of the world’s calmest and most 
eloquent magazines, is profoundly right when it notes that 
there never was a time in America when so many people were 
trying to discredit other people, when vilification, condemna- 
tion and revelation have so occupied the columns of news- 
papers that “ discreditation has become a national sickness .. . 
and the story of life in the United States dissolves into a novel 
of perfidy, rascality, iniquity and misbehaviour.” The fear 
of Communism, the revelation that people when afraid will 
believe or half-believe nearly anything, and the recurring dis- 
covery that political and literary reputations can be easily 
and quickly made in the business of discreditation lie behind 
this sorry lapse, of which in time to come Americans 
assuredly will be heartily ashamed. But Mr. Eisenhower is 
not being accused of perfidy, rascality, iniquity or mis- 
behaviour, Few of the voters, even in these weeks of high 
passion and sketchy documentation, would listen with patience 
to any such charges against one of the great soldiers of his 
time, a man who has earned the admiration and gratitude of 
his contemporaries and whose personal integrity has never been 
in doubt. The assault is not upon Eisenhower’s character, 
but upon his capacity in the existing circumstances to discharge 
successfully the Presidential duties. 
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The essence of the Democratic Party’s contention is that 
Eisenhower has now demonstrated that he is politically too 
untutored and too dependent upon professional politicians with 
illiberal intentions to merit thé national confidence. The point 
has been urged in various ways since the campaign began. It 
has been urged sadly, as when the thoughtful St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch said: “We regret to see a man of action and 
resolution in the past now so encumbered by partisan considera- 
tions and by unworthy Congressional running mates.” It has 
been urged with an undertone of warning by Governor 
Stevenson, Eisenhower’s opponent, who has suggested that 
the liberal Republicans who think they would be able to control 
Eisenhower’s policies in the White House may be making the 
same “ fatal error” as was made by the liberal Republicans 
who thought that they could turn the policies of the Harding 
administration away from the isolationism that contributed 
so much to the wrecking of the League of Nations. Stevenson 
has said that Eisenhower’s decision to bow to the demands 
of the new isolationists might be “a national tragedy as it was 
in 1920.” 

But it was when President Truman elaborated the proposi- 
tion in his famous “ give-’em-hell ” language that the complaint 
began to arise that the fight had become dirty. It is an ironic 
thing that Mr. Truman should have been the man to crystallise 
the most considerable argument against Eisenhower’s election. 
For not only did he respect and trust his victorious Chief of 
Staff, call him back into uniform to supervise in Europe the 
biggest military job there since the war ended, and rely upon 
his advice and testimony. In the days when it was widely 
thought that Eisenhower might as easily be a Democrat as 
a Republican, Mr. Truman offered to give him whatever 
political help he might need—even to the extent of helping 
to instal him in the White House. And there are reasonably 
good grounds for believing that, less than a year ago, the 
President called Ike in and in effect offered him the Democratic 
nomination. 

It is probable that if Ike had accepted this offer Mr. Truman 


would now be enthusiastically campaigning for him. But he 
was, and he decided he must remain, a Republican. And 


now Mr. Truman is saying of him: 

“He doesn’t know much about what goes on in the 
civilian world. He was an excellent general, but his is 
the military mind, and the military mind can’t understand 
civilian people. . . . I don’t think he knows what he’s 
doing. I think Bob Taft and all the Republican 
reactionaries are whispering in his ear and pulling his leg, 
and he is going out and saying things they are telling him, 
and he just doesn’t know what they mean. If you like 
Ike as much as I do you will vote with me to send him 
back to the Army, where he belongs. 

“Think of the Old Guard faces surrounding their 
Five Star candidate. He couldn't do anything good for 
you if he wanted to.” 

It is reliably reported that, when the Truman campaign- 
train started out, the President’s advisers were in considerable 
doubt whether a national hero of Eisenhower's stature could 
be attacked in this full-bodied way without boos from the 
crowds. But the crowds, by and large, have been booing little, 
listening attentively and even, sometimes, applauding the 
Truman assault on Eisenhower. And what conclusions are 
you to draw from that? Not, it is clear, that all the elements 
of Mr. Truman’s argument are impeccable. It can perhaps 
be assumed that Eisenhower’s mind would be just as military 
if he had been a Democratic candidate as it is now that he 
is a Republican candidate. And when Mr. Truman goes on 
to accuse Eisenhower of having done “a great deal of harm” 
by expressing after the war the view that the Russians wanted 
to be friendly with the United States, he is forgetting to 
remember that in the era before disenchantment set in he him- 
self once said, “ I like old Joe.” 

On the other hand, Eisenhower has demonstrably laid 
himself open to Mr. Truman’s scorn by shifting his ground 
on a variety of issues in conformity with the views of Senator 
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Taft and his ruthless right-wing managers, who seem to have 
persuaded him that they and they alone can assure a 
Republican victory, It may not be so vital a thing that Ike 
expressed approval of a public power-undertaking in the west 
last June and has since condemned all suci: undertakings as 
Socialistic. But it is another thing that he should be demand- 
ing that the South Koreans occupy the front lines and substitu- 
ting for his earlier endorsement of the decision to fight 
a denunciation of Mr. Truman and his Administration for 
having “ bungled” their way into a needless war there. That 
is the Taft line, too. But, when Eisenhower embraces it, 
Mr. Truman is entitled to feel that the agonies inflicted on the 
nation by a courageous stand that has kept predatory 
Communism in check should not be exploited in the hope of 
winning votes. 

The campaign is far enough on now to make it clear that 
the question whether Eisenhower, having through ignorance 
or inexperience surrendered the initiative to the Republican 
Tories, cannot now expect to be his own master in the White 
House, and whether he therefore should not be elected, is 
one of the essentials on which the voters will have to make 
up their minds. The decision is one that the ten million people 
who are outside both parties—the independent voters who 
might in the end decide the outcome—will have particularly 
to ponder. They can conceivably decide that Eisenhower's 
character is a sufficient safeguard against the risks portrayed. 
Or they could be assisted by Mr. Truman’s rough assault to 
the conclusion that there are more positive advantages in 
electing Adlai Stevenson, either because of the virtues that 
reside in him or because they think that their present prosperity 
can be safeguarded by another four years of Democratic Party 
administration, or for both reasons. 


Ralph Vaughan Williams 


By MARTIN COOPER 


E would have satisfied even Plato; and of what other 

composer now living can that be said? On the 

occasion of his eightieth birthday paeans of 
Englishry and an endless procession of Pilgrim metaphors may 
well obscure the real significance of this composer, who will 
surely be remembered not primarily as an Englishman nor as 
the embodiment of his own Pilgrim ideal, but as the single 
major composer of the first half of the twentieth century who 
kept his head when all about him were losing theirs. Vaughan 
Williams has neither despaired of preserving the continuity of 
musical tradition nor blinked the fact that music in his life- 
time has gone through one of its periodical revolutions, and 
a major one. He has never been a simple traditionalist (which 
weuld have meant, for him, writing cantatas like Parry’s) nor 
an experimentalist, which might have meant anything, but 
would probably have entailed sending his Muse to Paris or 
Vienna for something halfway between a honeymoon and a 
refresher-course. Instead, he has sat at home and written his 
own music, slow to mature, because maturity means more 
than a distinctly personal utterance (which was his by 1909), 
and involves the ripening of the whole man. This wholeness 
and unhurried gravity are the fruits of a matured personality, 
nothing specifically aesthetic; and they have irritated the many 
who demand of music emotional intoxication, novelty and 
excitement. 

On the other hand they are the qualities of character which, 
issuing in Vaughan Williams’s music, qualify him alone among 
our age’s composers for the post of Master of the State Music 
in Plato’s Republic. Everything that he has written is sane, 
life-enhancing and morally sound; and in case this should 
give the impression of almost clinical ethical asepsis, remember 
his sense of humour and that more widely diffused, very English 
sense of “fun.”* No, as Bruno Walter wrote of Mahler, “ the 
Master does not disdain humour.” Indeed the ale-wife and 
Jolly Rutterkin of the Tudor portraits would, I suspect, have 
gone nearer to disqualifying Vaughan Williams as composer 
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to “the Republic” than the fourth symphony, the work in 
which the composer approaches most nearly the modern moods 
of frustration and despair. Plato might have found the pictures 
of Elizabethan low life undignified, even a trifle “ banausic,” 
but he would have pardoned the symphony for its nobility 
and strength. 

How the Russians must envy us our possession of a com- 
poser who fulfils so many of their requirements without even 
so much as an occasional spell of disgrace to keep him up to 
the mark, without a single recantation to his name! Anyone 
who had a mind to it could surely cull from Vaughan 
Williams’s music a whole text-book of “ Western values.” 
Year after year he might have been awarded the Attlee Prize 
or the Order of Churchill for the unexceptionable—albeit 
unconscious—embodiment in his music of the ideals of Unesco. 
He would have refused them, of course; and there is to our 
minds something sovereignly ludicrous in connecting such an 
arrant individualist with State rewards: even his O.M. tends 
to be forgotten in the less official G.O.M. which is his by 
silent acclaim. Nevertheless, there could be no more eloquent 
poet of “ the English way of life,” and one of his chief claims 
to the title lies in the very fact that the idea of such a thing 
is completely alien to him. 

We are the worst propagandists in the world, because what 
we really value defies logical analysis, and cannot be reduced 
to any kind of an “ism. And it is Vaughan Williams’s unfalter- 
ing allegiance to the Sancta Civitas, which: transcends all other 
loyalties, that removes from his musical nationalism any hint 
of the provincial. What he has found inspiring in the English 
past—the Bible, the liturgy, Shakespeare, Bunyan, Blake—is 
of universal significance and not merely. regional. Even his 
devotion to folk-song is, as he sees it, a devotion to what must 
be the roots of any artist, the live tradition into which he is 
born, rather than anything in the nature of sentimental 
nationalism or archaism. 

The Sancta Civitas itself is not conceived in specifically 
English terms, but rather as that Unknown Region of the 
mystics, towards which Whitman aspired, taking with him, as 
early as 1907, Vaughan Williams as travelling companion. 
Not that he has neglected the Anglican rite—his work on the 
English hymnal alone would clear him of that charge—but 
that, English once again in this, he sees the Churches as human 
approximations to a truth and a reality which transcend them 
all and are the exclusive preserve of none. Thus his 
Magnificat and Benedicite are non-liturgical; he has set the 
Latin Mass, and many of his admirers would find his most 
moving and personal expressions of religious feeling in his 
Pilgrim’s Progress or even in the Pastoral Symphony. He is, in 
fact, less a composer of religious music than of music from 
which the mystic’s unquenchable sense of wonder and humility 
before the created world and its Creator are never absent. . 

And humility is a quality rarest of all among creative artists 
for a long time, perhaps since the world was struck by the more 
obvious Titanic or Promethean aspects of Beethoven’s music 
and forgot his moments of self-abasement and self-forgetful- 
ness. Vaughan Williams finds his elective affinity much rather 
in J. S. Bach, “ the great bourgeois,” as he chose to call him 
in his broadcast talk two years ago. That was a deliberately 
provocative title inspired (I seem to remember) by a bright 
young thing’s dismissal of Bach as “so bourgeois ”; and it -is 
typical of Vaughan Williams to have twisted a taunt into a 
compliment. For no one has gone more consistently, though 
quietly, against the stream of musical fashion, nor seemed more 
genuinely surprised and puzzled when, as in the fourth 
symphony and again in the sixth, he has found himself 
suddenly “ contemporary.” 

In a sense his disregard of fashion has won him the golden 
opinions which now, at eighty, he enjoys. Most composers 
have to resign themselves in their old age to seeing their music 
go out of fashion and the ideals of their youth forgotten, if 
not derided. Vaughan Williams, on the other hand, like the 
master of the marriage-feast at Cana, has kept his best wine 
to the last, has followed the solitary line of his own private 
development as man and artist, only to find himself at the end 
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accepted as a contemporary by composers who might, in the 
course of nature, be his grandchildren. This is for the artist 
the secret of youth, the ability and determination to go his 
own path at his own pace; to observe equably, neither accept- 
ing nor rejecting, the oscillations of the mode; and to imitate 
the building of a coral-reef rather than a house, inch by inch 
over the years, out of the hardest and most durable of all 
materials, himself. 


The Mau-Mau Terror 


By FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN 

HE recent outbreak of savagery among the Kikuyu tribe 

in Kenya has been confusing to our minds in England. 

It is not an organised rebellion with a Communist back- 

ing like the “ banditry * in Malaya; it is not a bout of rowdyism 
on the part of a few bad young men belonging to one of 
Kenya’s many tribes. It is utterly savage, as the following 
account will show. For this very reason, educated African 
Opinion is playing it down as a local riot of no importance, lest 
the world at large should conclude that the African, or at least 
the East African, ig,but a primitive after all. 

A letter I have just received is dated September 29th, and 
comes from the wife of a settler on a small farm at Timau 
near Nanyuki. 

“You will have noticed by now,” she writes, “that Timau 
has made the headlines. I look forward to sending you 
some photographs of Robbie's ‘shamba’” [i.e. farmyard; 
Mr. K. M. Robertson has already been mentioned in the 
London Press as one of the principal sufferers from the 
Mau-Mau raid at Timau], now known as ‘shambles.’ 
They should prove instructive. Unfortunately photo- 
graphs cannot convey one tenth of the actual horror as 
seen by the naked eye. 

“ There are several comments I should like to make, one 
being that the B.B.C. and the Nairobi wireless statements 
were based on the early estimates of losses, so that they 
were hopelessly inaccurate and absurdly low. I hope to 
send you the E. African Standard later. But there is a 
run on it, and the Saturday issue is absurd—100 
sheep! Robbie alone lost 260. Seventeen arrests ! 
Against about 200 so far. The Robbies now have no 
labour; even the house-boys are in quod. Powys lost some 
sheep, and two good and old retainers hurt; one has since 
died. This was not Mau-Mau doing, but a separate show, 
they think; but still done by Kikuyu. They were black 
marketeers trying to get sheep for black-market butchery. 

“There are so many authentic incidents that it is diffi- 
cult to put them into proper shape, so I shall just tell you a 
few as I think of them. For instance, Beth had a faithful 
retainer who, after her Mau-Mau trouble [Note: the Mau- 
Mau had nailed a dead dog with its head cut off, as a warn- 
ing to her, on her gate-post], insisted on her taking him 
out, with no other native, for a drive. He warned her to 
be careful what she said in her house, as all was heard, and 
her boys talked more English than she suspected. He 
told her one of the things to expect were fires, and that 
when everyone had left the house to deal with the fire her 
house would be burgled. On the night of the trouble the 
Hyndes had a small fire near the house. They went out to 
deal with it, but Mr. Hynde saw people creeping up to 
surround his house. He returned, and the figures fled. 
Later there was another fire; he again saw invaders and 
returned to find attempted robbery and clues such as a hat 
with a tie of his inside it; the tie was one he had lost on an 
earlier burglary occasion. So Beth’s faithful boy wasn’t 
far wrong. First start a fire to empty the house and then 
ransack it. 

“ Pat Munro is in Europe, and it now seems that his 
place was a hot-bed of Mau-Maus. His power-house was 
burnt, and most of his labour arrested. One of his men 
turned out to be the leader of the raids: he was a * toto’ 
[i.e. a junior ‘boy —the word actually means ‘ child ’]. 


The real power behind the scenes was a well-trusted head- 
man. One of our two white policemen went to arrest 
him yesterday and was met with a *‘ panga” [i.e. large 
forest knife] attack. So he shot the boy dead, for which 
we are all profoundly grateful. 

“I don’t know what the photographs I shall send you 
are like, but I do know that all Robbie’s cows were in calf, 
and the unborn calves are stacked in heaps for all to see; 
that one beast had three legs cut off and was still alive 
when found; that the Meat Commission butcher’s native 
boys came up, and were physically sick; that sheep had 
their noses cut off and were left until they were found; that 
all Robbie’s trek-oxen copped it—sixteen to a span, and 
he had several spans; that Bill Hearle’s entire Jersey (or 
Guernsey) herd was wiped out; that Thacker’s four prize 
beasts were hamstrung; that two electric power-houses and 
numerous Outbuildings were burnt down. One night last 
week Reggie Smart’s head house-boy was * queer,’ trying 
to be rude so as to get sacked, and also very frightened. 
Margaret Cox’s were tight; and Mrs. Kuhl’s house-boys 
were threateningly tight. It seems there was a drinking 
party up at Robbie’s. He got rid of the cause of it, an 
old retainer and trusty, and things returned to normal. 

“ Another incident took place in the forest among the 
squatters [i.e. natives allowed to live and cultivate on 
‘white settlkement’ land in return for doing paid labour 
on the landlord’s farm]. A Kikuyu burst into a hut where 
there were fourteen happy and contented squatters. 
‘Friday night’s D-Day,’ said the newcomer, more or less. 
‘What ? !° said the inhabitants. The man repeated that 
that was the date when the fun would begin. ‘Eh!’ 
says the squatter in his vernacular to this dove of peace, 
‘Seems you've come to the wrong house.’ So the squatters 
decided to take the man to the police. The Mau-Mau 
declared that the squatters’ throats would be slit if they 
dared to lay a finger on him, but it seemed their loyalty 
overcame his objections. The District Commissioner 
said, * They brought in what was left of him, but he wasn’t 
much use for getting evidence. One eye was out; and all 
his teeth were half-way down his throat.’ So, there are 
some good natives who know that they have comfort and 
work ard peace among us and don’t want to be messed 
about by a lot of semi-educated political trouble-makers; 
and they may have heard that we may import some 
Masai. We saved them [i.e. the Kikuyu] from Masai 
extermination originally, but they are still scared stiff of 
them. 

“Lorna Goodhind’s farm is next to one seething with 
bad-hats, so she and her manager patrol all night, as she 
has already had some valuable bulls poisoned. It is 
surprising how many natives, even Kikuyu, retch and 
vomit when they see the shambles on various farms. So 
few of the animals were actually dead when they were 
found, and you can see where they had tried to drag them- 
Selves over quite long distances. They made some very 
unpleasant sounds, too. Who wouldn’t after a night with 
one’s nose cut off and one’s belly slashed, and hamstrung 
as well ? 

“One of the most difficult things to deal with is 
intimidation. We are not properly protecting informers. 
Some have been murdered; some have had reprisals taken 
on their families. A native policeman giving evidence 
in a case saw signals from the public gallery which told 
him he would be killed if he went on as he was doing. 
His evidence quickly changed. Later, the secretary of 
the infamous Kenya African Union was arrested for having 
something to do with these signals. He has now been 
released on bail ! 

“Two Elders who were quite anti-Mau-Mau were 
called out of their huts to confer with two native police- 
men. Result: shot dead! The policemen were Mau- 
Maus in stolen or borrowed uniform. Another two 
witnesses in a case were beheaded as they left the Police 
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Court. Not unnaturally informers are now hard to come 
by, and witnesses are cagey. There are a million other 
incidents, but it is exhausting and useless to record them. 
No one cares or takes the trouble to find out the truth. 
When we are all bumped off, someone may bother, but 
more likely they will say: ‘ Africa for the Africans ! ’ 
Next time it will be ourselves, not cattle; and that isn’t 
panic; it is well-authenticated truth; and we all know it.” 
This letter was not written with any idea of publicity, but 
as a spontaneous description of settlers’ life and anxieties in 
a part of Kenya where the recent savagery has been particularly 
savage. It fills in a good deal that has been missing from 
recent reports of a situation which one is bound to regard as 
serious—all the more serious as there seems to be no tangible 
cause or motive, which can be treated so as to find a cure. 
The Mau-Mau raids are more like the “ jacqueries ” in pre- 
revolutionary France, when bands of peasants used to burn 
and loot their landlords’ house and farms, and probably destroy 
livestock as well; only the Mau-Mau raids, with their back- 
ground of sorcery and witch-doctors and blood-vows and 
ritual feasts and the ancient hocus-pocus of pagan Africa, 
seem to be definitely less civilised than the “ jacqueries.” 


Revolt Against Revolt 
By SYLVIA SPRIGGE 


OR one shilling a copy of that lively French review Arts 

may be bought from almost any newsagent near Picca- 

dilly Circus. A recent number (dated September 25th) 
launches out in a big way against what M. Louis Pauwels calls 
the “ blind alleys of the avant-garde artists,” and against what 
M. Jean Bourret calls the “avalanche of conformity among 
the experimental artists of 1952.” 

It is all most lively reading. Arts has been quietly working 
up towards something of the kind for several months, but 
this is a big explosion in what is certainly one of the most 
important Paris art-reviews. I had bought it early last week 
and put it aside for reading, when another copy reached me 
from a friend abroad, who had marked a column of quotations 
from some articles I wrote recently criticising the peculiar 
choice of sculptures and paintings which the British Council 


had made for the British Pavilion in the Venice Biennale 
exhibition this year. But the big explosion in Arts is far more 
important. 


M. Francois Daulte, for instance, reviews the retrospective 
exhibition now going on in Zurich of what was known in 
France and Switzerland at the turn of the century as “ Art 
Nouveau,” and a little later in Germany as “ Jugendstil.” 
He likes the aims of those 1900 furniture-designers to achieve 
utility and beauty, to avoid imitation unless it can enhance 
the- pleasure of a functional lamp, bed or chair; to study and 
enjoy their materials. He believes that the “ Art Nouveau” 
was a point of departure, not the beginning of a decadent 
age. In the arts, he says, Gauguin, Lautrec, Bonnard, Rodin 
and the others were the masters at the turn of the century; 
and in the very next column M. Jean Bourret writes that 

“notre siécle batard, épuisé sous le poids d’ainés trop 
illustres, trop grands pour lui, épuisé par deux guerres, 
par une économie en agonie, deux systémes luttant, le 
capitalisme et l'autre, par une lassitude de vivre mal par 
suite de trop de nouveaux besoins crées . . . notre nouveau 
conformisme s’appelle l'art abstrait.” 

The decline from 1900 to 1952, from the hopes and visions 
of the new designers, however eccentric, to the egocentric out- 
pourings of abstract artists, might have been avoided, writes 
M. Bourret, but for an army of “sensation-mongers at all 
costs,” and but for the fact that the customers of wealth have 
taken the place of the customers of taste. 

“Here is the real tragedy. It does not lie in the 
creation of the artist, but in the market which scatters to 
the four winds the good and the bad in a general delirium 
of newness, which serves fashion rather than art.” 
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Arts is a popular and important magazine in a city which 
is still (and may it long remain) the Mecca of every art student. 
The big dealers are in Paris, and this attack on them in Paris 
itself is probably the beginning of a change in taste, for they 
are the first to sense the way the wind is blowing. For years, 
one might say, there has been no wind at all, only faint and 
isolated gusts of protest. The great dealers have had it all 
their own way, certainly supported by that “ army of sensation- 
mongers ” whose language has been getting more and more 
obscure with longer- and longer-syllabled words. But it looked 
well in print, and it reinforced the dealers’ sales-talk when 
the unsuspecting investor, private or public, walked into the 
dealers’ galleries. ’ 

As a quite contemporary example of the pass to which 
affairs have come, M. Bourret prints a replica of A.R.P.’s 
poster for an exhibition of French sculpture (Rodin, Bourdelle, 
Maillol, Despiau, etc.) about to be held in Austria. It is a 
particularly intestinal poster, with a floating kidney and a kind 
of enlarged liver and ugly type-setting on it, “ une affiche qui 
a toute la lourdeur allemande, et le manque de goit habituel 
aux ensembliers modernes.” But A.R.P. is “ avant-garde,” 
and “ France would consider herself dishonoured if she, were 
not ‘ avant-garde’.” 

M. Louis Pauwels is even more outspoken. He strikes hard 
at the abstract artist himself. He accuses him of “living in 
brackets.” “ Avant-garde,” he says, is a term which offers 
the only comfortable billet between the unthinkable past and 
a possibly catastrophic future. If the artist dropped the label, 
“he would, before even lifting his pen or brush, be compelled 
to live and reason out the present, which has really put too 
many essential values in jeopardy. ... He avoids the diffi- 
culty of living. . . . He takes the lukewarm course which 
is the blind alley of the avant-garde of 1952.” 

The battle is on, and the writers in Arts are quite aware 
that the absurd accusation of “ Communist” will be levelled 
at painting and sculpture or writing which is close to the 
human heart and head, and not abstract, not subtly psycho- 
logical, not, in, a word, “avant-garde.” France, of course, 
bears the burden of the clever Sartre “ who has just written 
500 pages in honour of a tedious homosexual under the title of 
Saint Genét,” says Arts. The battle is certainly on, and in 
other sections of this paper there is sufficient vitality to ensure 
that it will be fought hard. 

Mr. Bernard Berenson’s classic, Italian Painters of the 
Renaissance, has just been reprinted by the Phaidon Press. 
He has written a new preface to the 1952 edition, of which the 
last two paragraphs bear on the subject discussed here. He 
writes : 

“We must look and look and look till we live the 
painting and for a fleeting moment become identified with 
it. If we do not succeed in loving what through the ages 
has been loved, it is useless to lie ourselves into believing 
that we do. A good rough test is whether we feel that 
it is reconciling us with life. 

“No artifact is a work of art if it does not help to 
humanise us. Without art, visual, verbal and musical, 
our world would have remained a jungle.” 

These are general but incontrovertible principles. An excit- 
ing test of their reality just now would be a visit to the Epstein 
exhibition at the Tate Gallery. One of the delights here is 
the speed and brevity of Epstein’s attack of one of the century’s 
diseases. He caught it like measles when he associated with 
the prettily named “ Vorticists” before the First War. But 
he recovered quickly. Today the view of some fifty years of 
his work is arresting. One continually stops; favouritism 
develops for this or that piece. Epstein knew the monstrous 
and the disproportionate; he has deliberately abandoned both, 
and in his art the genius then grew and flowered. 

If the three-pronged attack in Arts really begins to turn 
the tide of taste and criticism in contemporary art, we 
shall begin to enjoy exhibitions (and not least Epstein’s) with 
a new and happier vision, unafraid of those pundits who may 
soon become the old-fashioned—sooner than they expected. 
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Religious Jargon 
By SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON FYFE 


HERE has been discussion lately in the Spectator and 

elsewhere about translations of the Bible into modern 

English. It set me wondering what is the purpose of 
these translations. The opinions expressed, especially in pri- 
vate conversation, seemed to me vague and unsatisfactory. 
Clearly such versions cannot be, nor do I think they are ever 
meant by the translators to be, a substitute for the Authorised 
Version. But a modern translation can be of very real value 
as a crib—a wholly legitimate crib, if that is not a contradiction 
in terms—just like the Greek Testament. 

No one reads the Greek Testament for its style, or values it 
for any beauty of rhythm or phrase. My sixth-form master 
at school, a Cambridge prizeman in classics, sometimes had to 
take “ Sunday Lesson ” in the headmaster’s absence. He never 
failed to warn us not to mar our Greek proses with any taint 
of Pauline idiom. He was certainly right. But how helpful 
is the Greek Testament as a “key”! It unlocked a lot of 
doors for me. From it I learnt for the first time that repen- 
tance meant, not just being sorry for my sins (I always was 
sorry afterwards), but a clean change of mind and heart—a 
far tougher proposition; that salvation denotes a state of 
spiritual health rather than a free pass into heaven; and that 
the remission of sins is not being let off punishment but the 
freedom of a slave released from chains. In dozens of 
passages the Greek words reveal in the lovely, familiar phrases 
of the Bible a fuller and a truer meaning. A modern transla- 
tion may do the same service. 

Later in life I had to “ take for Scripture ” a group of sixth- 
form boys, gathered for that period from every “ side ” of the 
school. Their subjects ranged from classics and history to 
agriculture and engineering. The classicists had the Greek 
Testament to open blind windows. I supplied the others with 
Moffatt. No one, however tone-deaf to literature, could read 
Moffatt for pleasure. But as a crib he served for them the same 

urpose as did the Greek Testament for the classicists, show- 
ing them the real and often surprising meaning of passages 
which hitherto had been, although they had never realised it, 
meaningless or misunderstood. A twelve-year-old American 
once said to me, “ What I don’t like about Shakespeare is the 
words: I don’t understand them.” With the Authorised Ver- 
sion of the Bible the trouble is different; it is just because we 
do like the words so much that we so often fail to understand 
them. 

I believe Monsignor Knox's translation is authorised to 
be read in Roman Catholic churches. Alone of all modern 
versions it is fit to be read aloud. When I hear from Anglican 
lecterns a Lesson read which the congregation quite certainly 
misunderstand or do not understand at all, I wish we could 
have been given Knox instead. But what a loss that would be ! 
Couldn’t we have Knox first and afterwards the grand phrases 
illuminated by new meaning ? 
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Even so, I should still retain my grievance against the com- 
pilers of the “Proper Lessons to be read at morning and 
evening prayer on the Sundays and other Holy Days through- 
out the year.” Many of these chapters are altogether unsuit- 
able for public recitation, and not even Ronald Knox’s magic 
could make others intelligible. I sometimes feel there must be 
a secret and sacred Order of Chapterites, whose members, 
if they find, say, in a chapter of a minor prophet one verse 
full of beauty and enlightenment, are bound by solemn oaths 
to read the whole chapter, although the rest of it may be 
unintelligible or at any rate unhelpful. And yet Lessons are 
for edification, not incantation. To read aloud in church what 
is unintelligible to the congregation—and sometimes, apparently, 
to the reader—seems to me a foolish and rather blasphemous 
performance. Songs without words can be enjoyed and 
understood; words without meaning are surely an abomination 
in the sight of the Lord. ‘ 

If the Lessons are for edification, the rest of the Prayer 
Book services are for worship. In that field a critic must 
walk with circumspection. Worship is a mystery unconfined 
within the four walls of reason. The worshipper may genuinely 
lift up his heart in words he cannot understand. But the 
liturgy of all Protestant Churches throughout our Common- 
wealth is grounded in reasonable understanding. Their congre- 
gations are not, in the Greek sense, “ enthusiastic,” and their 
worship suffers in genuineness from the use of terms that are 
unintelligible or misunderstood—technical terms like “ wrath ” 
and “redemption,” “grace” and “glory” (that tawdry tinsel!). 
The clergy may in private interpret them theologically; in the 
pew they may be—they usually are—interpreted (if at all) in 
a sense irreconcilable with Christianity. Instruction from the 
pulpit might mend that, but what a lot is left in psalms and 
canticles and hymns that has for the great majority of the 
congregation no meaning at all—mere magical incantation. 

It is true that to the ears and hearts of us elderly church- 
goers the familiar words are like old moss-covered buildings, 
uninhabitable yet of invaluable beauty. But of the young in these 
days only a few are in childhood conditioned to church-going. 
In later youth, uninitiate and ill-instructed, they may look round 
for enlightenment and comfort, and go to church on a Sunday 
morning at eleven on the principle of trying anything once. 
They would find—or so, at any rate, it would seem to them— 
that Mattins consists mainly in muttering phrases, some of them 
simple and beautiful, some inexplicable and some that sound 
strangely allergic to a “ King of Love” ; and they would hear 
their elders rather dismally chanting verses that must deeply 
touch the memory and patriotism of a Jew but stir no emotion 
in a Briton of this century. Is that unjustifiable parody ? 
If not, it explains much which clergy and church-going laity 
deplore. The time has come, not to lay temerarious and 
unsympathetic hands on our liturgy but reverently to bring 
it up to date and reveal the face of Christianity in a vocabulary 
appropriate to living experience. 

Once upon a time a vicar, who chanted the Psalms tune- 
fully and with vigour, was startled by the realisation that he 
was saying some things that were unchristian, some that were 
(through mistranslation) meaningless and some that for him 
and his congregation were altogether inappropriate. Like 
everyone else who has even a perfunctory acquaintance with 
the Psalms, he valued the comfort and inspiration, lively 
through centuries, of that immoftal poetry. Must they be 
scrapped ? Or could they, so to speak, be cleansed of these 
impurities ? He thought they could, and found to his delight 
that a thoughtful process of excision, with the occasional 
insertion or omission of a copula, produced an anthology 
purged of offence without any loss of beauty. He determined 
to publish his version, and supply copies for the use of his 
congregation. But he died too soon. 

It might have shocked the old-timers. But I doubt if they 
would have stayed away. And it might have opened the doors 
of his church to a trickle of new-comers. He had courage and 
persistence; he might have gone on to remove more of the 
stumbling blocks around his fifteenth-century porch. In time 
—who knows ?—the trickle might have become a flood. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE heard it asserted by wise and well-intentioned 

men that war will only be rendered impossible when the 

nations learn to “ understand” each other. I ask myself 
whether those who use such phrases have any clear conception 
of what they mean. Obviously, if they are using the word 
“understanding” to signify “agreement” they are merely 
saying that if people never quarrelled there would be no dis- 
putes. This incontestably is a true statement, but it gets us 
no further than to argue that if men and women were eternally 
healthy there would be no illness. I have sometimes been given 
a version of the phrase indicating that what is meant is that if 
“the common people” in each country were to establish con- 
tact with each other, then all danger of war would be averted. 
The argument is that the ordinary citizen is by nature pacific 
and that it is the machinations of diplomatists or the selfish 
aims of governments that create differences soluble only by 
force. Even if we were to admit so superficial a premise, the 
actual operation of bringing the “ common people ” of, let us 
say, Yugoslavia and Belgium into close contact with each other 
represents a serious problem in what the Americans call 
“ logistics.” Nor do I in fact believe that the degree of “ under- 


standing ” reached between uneducated people visiting each’ 


other’s countries is either very deep or very lasting. These 
“get together” meetings furnish much forced hilarity, many 
untrue speeches, and an atmosphere of general embarrassment 
concealed by empty joviality. The pleasure derived from being 
able to ape a few words of a foreign language is as transitory 
as the amusement derived from being unable to understand 
a word. At the best, such reunions between people who cannot 
grasp the meaning of what is being said to them will live in 
their memories as a curious occasion; at the worst t#ey return 
to their respective countries with a sense of mutual dislike. 
* * t * 

The unpleasant fact remains that any real ‘understanding 
of the mentality of a foreign nation must be based on a com- 
plete mastery of that nation’s language, literature and 
traditions and on several years’ unbroken residence in the 
country. Such an expenditure of time and money is not within 
the desires of the capacities of ordinary people; thus the idea 
that “ understanding” can be achieved by ordinary citizens 
mingling amicably together is one that must be dismissed. 
We have to fall back on the experts; and experts, as I have 
often contended, are sometimes dangerous and misleading 
folk, since inevitably they acquire personal prejudices and 
affections. We must, I fear, come to the conclusion that any 
person, however expert, who claims that he “ understands ” 
the psychology of a foreign nation is making a most hazardous 
claim. He may understand their literature perfectly; he may 
even have some knowledge of the way their minds work; but 
only rarely can he predict the course of their emotions. Such 
“ understanding ” as he may acquire is certainly a valuable 
deterrent against blatant mistakes; but only very rarely does 
it enable him to forecast with any accuracy what a given nation 
will feel on any given issue twelve months ahead. His 
diagnosis of probable reactions, reasonable and well-informed 
though it may be, is always liable to be disturbed by the sudden 
winds of mass emotion or some relapse into the primitive 
instincts of the herd; strange atavistic rancours or suspicions 
may arise to stultify his predictions. Thus those who in the 
past have based their prophecies upon such apparent constants 
as the German respect for law and order, the charming 
inefficiency of the Russians or the French passion for logic 
have discovered that when exposed to certain pressures and 
impulses these nations do not behave according to rule. 

* * * * 

Even those peoples who possess the same language, and who 
share many cultural traditions, fail to “understand” each 
other when it comes to difficulty. I should always, for instance, 
distrust a man who claimed that he fully “ understood” the 


Americans, or the Canadians, or the Australians, or the South 
Africans; after all, they do not thoroughly “ understand ” 
themselves. It seems preferable to start from the assumption 
that it is not possible wholly to comprehend the mentality of 
a foreign nation, and that to make guesses regarding their 
possible reactions is to risk grave errors of interpretation. We 
can of course acquire some simple principles and learn from 
experience that certain nations are more sensitive than are 
other nations to certain modes of solicitation or offence. It 
was, for instance, an error on the part of Admiral von Tirpitz 
to forget that the British people as a whole were more sensitive 
to naval security than to military security. Similarly, in deal- 
ing with Germans, it would be wise to realise that their 
conception of “personal honour” is something both potent 
and specialised, which must be studied with care. But on 
the whole it is better to concentrate upon rendering your 
own attitude as clear as possible rather than to fiddle with the 
psychology of others. “Never worry,” an experienced 
diplomatist once said to me, “ about what is at the back of 
their minds; make quite sure that they realise what is at the 
back of your mind.” That surely is sound advice. 
* * * K 

Such doubts and reservations assail me when I hear people 
venturing to interpret the language and pronouncements of the 
rulers of Soviet Russia. Even if they know the Russian 
language perfectly, even if they have devoted much of their 
lives to the study and practice of Marxist dialectics, there must 
always remain a vast hinterland of the unpredictable and the 
unknown. Throughout her history Holy Russia has been 
impregnated with mysticism and has taken proud pleasure in 
mystifying the West; Stalin in such matters is the counterpart 
of Alexander I. Always there remains the possibility of some 
great renunciation such as that of the hermit Fomitch; always 
there is the chance that the tide of Russian expansion may be 
sucked back by the Asian moon. It would be foolish to base 
any calculation upon such mystic events; but surely it is 
equally unwise to assume that these pronouncements are any 
more decipherable than Minoan inscriptions. Naturally there 
exist experts who can analyse, and to some extent interpret, 
the fifty-page article contributed by Stalin to The Bolshevik: 
a quarter of his meaning and intention can assuredly be 
explained. But there remain some three-quarters that are 
wholly incomprehensible to the ordinary Westerner, and our 
speculations thereon are otiose. Does Stalin, a man of long 
experience and high intelligence, really believe, for instance, 
that a war between the Western Powers is “ inevitable ” ? Does 
he think that France is intending to invade Belgium, or that 
even the most fervent admirer of Mr. Aneurin Bevan contem- 
plates for one mad moment the possibility of war between 
Great Britain and the United States? To our minds it 
appears inconceivable that a man holding a position of such 
immense responsibility should put into writing statements of 
such fantasy. That he really believes what he wrote appears 
incredible. We fall back upon the rather vapid conclusion 
that he was not expressing a considered political thought, but 
intoning some mystic rune. 

* * * * 

I quite agree that it is an error to assume that foreign states- 
men share our complicated mentality and will behave in given 
circumstances exactly as an educated Englishman would 
behave. But I contend that it is almost equally dangerous 
to deduce from certain generalisations upon national 
character that a given nation will behave in a predicted way. 
What expert ever forecast that the Social Democrats and the 
trade unions would put up so short and feeble a defence 
against Adolf Hitler? Yet from our misinterpretations of 
that situation much misfortune followed. Certainly under- 
standing is preferable to misunderstanding. But in the end 
we are left with the question “ Understand what? ” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


A Trick to Catch the Old One. By Thomas Middleton. (Mermaid.) 
Husbands Don’t Count. By Patricia Hollender from the 
French of Roger Ferdinand. (Winter Garden.) 
Mr. BERNARD MILEs’s gaily gilded approximation to an Elizabethan 
playhouse, in the garden of his home at St. John’s Wood, assumes 
a greater importance with this merry-go-round revival of Middleton’s 
early comedy ; for this is nothing less than °’ the beginning of a 
modest attempt to adjust the chronic Shakespeare fixation and to 
bring the work of at least one of his great fellow dramatists back 
into public favour.’’ A striking and obvious thing about the play 
(and it is well brought out at the Mermaid) is the way it throws a line 
across the gap between the Elizabethan-Jacobean and the Restora- 
tion comedies. Middleton controls his cynical plot with the insouci- 
ance of an expert juggler, and one can see in his Witgood (the hand- 
some young brothel-master who will yet marry a virgin, spotless and 
of satisfactory fortune) the vivid prophecy of many a mannered 
hero to come. 

The comedy races, yet always within touching distance of the 
audience, over the sounding boards of the platform stage. (Not even 
the wild convulsions of a trio in front seats could check it, although 
their gusty breath must have tickled the players’ ears.) Now we 
are in the country, with Witgood (Peter Gray) plotting with the 
Courtesan (Josephine Wilson) that she should assume the réle of 
a rich widow affianced to him, so that his wicked uncle Lucre (Erik 
Chitty) should be deceived into yielding up the lands which have 
fallen into his clutches through Witgood’s profligacy. This is the 
trick. A prancing procession of the commonalty (if anything, a 
shade tod exuberant) marks the transference of the scene to 
London and Lucre’s house, then Witgood’s lodging ; and then it is 
the interval. The second act, with increasing speed, sees not only 
Lucre successfully gulled, but also his deadly rival Hoard (Peter 
Sallis), whose hatred of Lucre betrays him into marriage with the 
agreeable whore. The Jonsonian feeling is strong here and in the 
amicably cynical conclusion which shows everyone well satisfied 
with and none the worse for the general arrangement. It looks 
forward also to a later period in its detached and worldly amiability, 
its absence of moral judgement ; but indeed one can see this implied 
throughout in the deftly mannered performances of Mr. Gray and 
Miss Wilson. As the innkeeper pressed into service as the bawd’s 
serving-man, Bernard Miles, in easy and familiar collusion with 
the audience, provides a wealth of straight-faced comedy. Miss 
Joan Swinstead’s production is fitted perfectly to the Elizabethan 
frame, and the comedy, compressed into considerably less than two 
hours of playing-time, rises riotously from near-oblivion, 

- * x Sal 

English cynicism of the seventeenth century seems to be thought 
more respectable than French cynicism of the twentieth, and I have 
the feeling that, if Ferdinand’s little comedy of cuckoldry had been 
dressed up in ruffs and farthingales and clinched with a few rhyming 
couplets, it might have met with a more favourable critical reception. 
Some of us professional playgoers* put our critical faculties into hair- 
shirts for the occasion. For myself, I left my hair-shirt at home and 
felt indulgent towards the general enjoyment of the poetical truth, 
absurdly demonstrated, that conscience doth make clowns of us all. 
This, in fact, is an extremely conventional and traditional piece, and, 
the theatre being the theatre, I have no fault to find with the premise 
that infidelity is the rule and remorse for it the ludicrous exception. 

Dennis Price, with a grim and emphatic determination, plays the 
lawyer whose brief affair with his wife’s best friend (Betty Paul) 
leads him first, by a simple transference of guilt, to suspect his wife 
(Winifred Shotter), and secondly to attempt, by a confession which 
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is not believed, to force a counter-confession from her. He is thought, 
therefore, to be mad, and a bogus psychiatrist (Elwyn Brooke-Jones) 
is summoned to administer the lesson of the three wise monkeys. 
Absurd, but not without point. The rules are observed with strict- 
ness ; the playing is serious to the point of petrifaction. If the 
dialogue were less thin, if the production as a whole were lighter and 
brighter and faster, and if it were housed somewhere a great deal 
less vast and airy than the Winter Garden, we might have something 
very funny indeed on our hands. IAIN HAMILTON. 


MUSIC 


THE new production of Mozart’s Seraglio—I wish a proper English 
title could be found for it—will have some surprises for experienced 
opera-goers, but it will wholly delight those who come fresh to this 
freshest of all operas. Edward Dent has introduced into his new 
translation of the libretto a note of contemporary hilarity which 
made an immediate hit with the audience, and only occasionally 
departed so far from the original as to raise the connoisseur’s eye- 
brows. Two of the characters are given an entirely new colouring 
it is true, but this was due less to Mr. Dent’s lines than to the 
producer. The Pasha Selim, originally the type of the benevolent despot 
beloved of the eighteenth century, and as full of noble sentiments as 
Metastasio’s own Emperor Titus, raised some of the loudest laughs 
of the evening, surely not by mischance, for Gavin Gordon played the 
part with an undignified stiffness which, coupled with his gaudy 
clothes, suggested the peacock rather than the ‘* beautiful soul’’ in 
the barbarian envelope. Osmin represented the other main breach 
with tradition ; and here the absence from the company of any singer 
with the rich buffo bass associated with the part probably explains 
the change. Stanley Clarkson, in default of the full range and quality 
necessary for the part, made an exceedingly musical and amusing 
study of Osmin—an older, less fleshy Osmin, whose passion for 
Blonda was not so much comic as tragic, if it was not slightly 
repellent. 

Whatever can be changed or adapted in Seraglio, the part of 
Constanza remains unalterable in the enormous demands it makes 
upon the singer. Jennifer Vyvyan’s singing was extraordinarily 
accomplished. Her Traurigkeit ! was beautifully phrased, and com- 
bined refinement of tone with strong dramatic feeling ; and the 
evenness and flexibility of her roulades and scales in Martern aller 
Arten were admirable. A voice of this range and quality is indeed a 
precious possession, and it is to be hoped that she will resist all 
temptations to over-use it, and so risk spoiling what, with care, may 
become a unique voice in this country. Marion Studholme’s Blonda 
was a finished piece of comic acting, and, apart from occasional 
harshness, her voice was charming. Ereach Riley, a newcomer to 
Sadler’s Wells, quickly won the sympathy of the audience by his 
comic acting and pleasant voice in the part of Pedrillo, and Rowland 
Jones sang his tenor’s heart out—as he should—as Belmonte. But 
that hat of his, that abenteuerlicher Hut ! 

Poor Pedrillo himself was hung with a kind of lowered baldrick 
of ribbons, which must surely have interfered as much with his 
slave’s work as with his freeman’s pleasures ; and Blonda’s colour- 
scheme would certainly have kept up the Englishwoman’s unenviable 
reputation in the matter of dress. There were some strange stuffed 
birds in the Pasha’s garden, too, half Sitwell and half Dali, which 
may conceivably have been Turkishly correct but did not suggest 
Mozart’s Turkey at all. Under James Robertson the orchestra 
played with vigour and often with considerable grace, though there 
were some bad lapses in the opening ritornello of Martern aller Arten, 
as though the strings were suffering from vicarious nervousness before 
Jennifer Vyvyan’s great ordeal. MARTIN Cooper. 


ART 


OF rock and tree-bole, cromlech and bollard, smoothed by the wind 
and the years, Barbara Hepworth has many memories ; of the human 
spirit and predicament none. Through her career she has alternated 
between a simplified and sometimes sentimental realism, based upon 
the human figure, and organic (more rarely geometric) abstractions 
from the world of Arp, Brancusi and Moore. Sometimes, unsuc- 
cessfully, she has tried to marry the two modes, but only in the 
latter, it seems to me, does she move easily. 

The drawings in her new exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery—for 
the most part pencil nudes upon an oil-paint base—represent Miss 
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Hepworth’s realism. They are but delectable pieces of wall-furniture, 
light-weight generalisations in which moments of real observation 
accord oddly with outworn clichés and a cuisine that grows tiresome. 
The unresolved dichotomy that has shown itself in the past in the 
linear features incised upon some of her carvings is evident again 
in her new show. In the two big standing Figures (man and woman), 
for example, and in the Young Girl, rudimentary features surmount 
the upright shapes of African mahogany, but do not serve as windows 
to presences. These figures lack the inner, animistic dynamism that 
Vitalises the bone-structure of a Moore or flows through the twisted 
metal veins of a Reg Butler, rendering features superfluous. Shown 
for the first time are several marble groups of people (up to as many 
as fifteen) waiting. They are about seven inches high, of uniform 
thickness, cut as it were by a pastry cutter into inert shapes, for all 
the world like marble coffins and ‘cello cases stood on end. These 
lack the tension, the sense of time and situation, that Giacommetti 
attempts and sometimes achieves with his attenuated groups. 

Miss Hepworth’s carvings spring to life—for me—only when they 
are left to be themselves. The smooth hollow bole of Spanish 
mahogany (No. 4) with its voluptuous curves ; the wooden stringed 
pieces (Nos. 8 and 15, of which the latter is surely one of Miss 
Hepworth’s most successful essays in the genre) ; the Hopton Wood 
Image—these make no demands upon belief. Their slow and 
austere rhythms, their disciplined counterpoint of convex and 
concave surfaces, are ends in themselves. Less inventive than her 
peers, Miss Hepworth has earned her present position by single- 
mindedness and an awkward integrity. 

A mixed bag at the Redfern includes graphic work by Michael 
Ayrton in the basement. Ayrton is often more at home with pencil, 
pen and crayon than with oil paint. Notwithstanding his southern 
subjects, his thinking remains essentially northern, and linear rather 
than tonal. Here are portraits of Norman Douglas and Constant 
Lambert, cats, children and enigmatic ‘* situations,’’ in a variety 
of media and a variety of approaches from the most mannered to 
the most spontaneous. Though purporting to be ** realistic,’’ these 
drawings are mostly highly expressionistic concepts stated in complex, 
but often forced, systems of spatial relationships. Some suggest 
a sculptor’s drawings. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


CINEMA 


Les Inconnus dans la Maison. (Curzon.)——-The Happy Time. 
(Carlton.}——The Merry Widow. (Empire.) 

Like exiles returning home, the frustrated patrons of the Curzon can 
now at last savour once more its blue-velvet comforts. After two 
and a half years La Ronde has gone, and its place is taken by another 
excellent French film, Les Inconnus dans la Maison. This is one of the 
last films which starred the incomparable Raimu, and as usual his 
performance makes one poignantly aware of his competitors’ short- 
comings. Playing the part of a lawyer who has taken to drink because 
his wife deceived and left him, he is, for three-quarters of the film, 
fuddled and monosyllabic ; and yet he conveys a whole world of 
tragedy, expresses with a glance all the cynicism and disillusionment, 
all the self-loathing and bitterness, of the brilliant man turned sot, 
and with a gesture sweeps everyone else off the screen. 

The story is by Simenon, and concerns the criminal escapades of 
séme youths in a small town. They take up petty pilfering for the 
fun of it, and then one of them is found shot in the lawyer’s house. 
In order to try to save the boy accused of the crime, a boy his 
daughter loves, Raimu undertakes his defence. The court scenes 
are, perhaps, a trifle prolonged, but M. Henri Decoin, the director, 
keeps his camera roving busily to catch the small-town atmosphere— 
the fear of scandal threatening so many respectable families, private 
knowledge influencing forensic practice, the fact that everybody 
implicated is a friend or a relation. As well as suspense there is 
wit here and wisdom, and the whole thing builds up to a dramatic 
climax which Raimu crowns to perfection. 

In the same programme there is the film made during the Kon- 
Tiki expedition, an actual and factual record of the daily life of the 
six crazy adventurer-scientists who sailed from Peru to the Poly- 
nesian islands ona balsa raft. That it is interesting none can deny, 
but naturally enough the range is somewhat limited, and a camera 
in amateur hands recording on a 16-mm. film not the easiest instru- 
ment with which to extend it. There are some thrilling moments 
when one is made fully conscious of the perils of this astounding 
trip, but also some doldrums ifi which photographs of the sea with 
somebody’s toes in the foreground take up a disproportionate 


amount of time. 


* * * * 


No time, however, has been more wasted than in the making of 
The Happy Time, a lamentable comedy starring Messrs. Charles Boyer 
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and Louis Jourdan. Purporting to take place in Ottawa in 1924, 
one of these family pictures we are all supposed to like so much, it 
manages to be both coy and salacious. The family is riddled with 
** amour,’’ Master Bobby Driscoll in the calf stage, Mr. Jourdan in 
the wolf and Mr. Marcel Dalio in the old goat. The script sounds 
like a very bad translation from the French—presumably this is to 
give a Canadian tang—and *‘* my little pigeons *’ wing through the 
air two a minute accompanied by elegant bows from the waist and 
a lot of hat-flourishing. Nobody with anything like a heart can fail 
to grieve for Mr. Boyer. Smiling charmingly and playing the violin 
with considerable brio to his circle of over-developed glandular 
cases—he alone is not allowed to be amorous—he nevertheless looks 
as lost as a waif in a snowstorm. Heélas my old ! 
* “ * * 

Which brings me to The Merry Widow, a splashing production in 
Technicolor with Miss Lana Turner, in a collection of picture hats 
and frilled corsets, playing the part of the widow, and Mr. Fernando 
Lamas, a thinner, more musical Mr. Stewart Granger, Count Danilo. 
Never having seen this legendary masterpiece, | am unable to say if 
it has been hacked about or worried. Doubtless an older generation 
will throw its spats at the screen with rage ; but I, at any rate, found 
it delightful. The décor, the clothes, the singing, the dancing, even 
the script are charming, or perhaps it is that, being steeped in Lehar’s 
deathless melocies, they are dyed with its glory. All musical comedies 
are rather silly, of course, but this one, being in waltz time and blessed 
by our fathers, seems more fond than foolish. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


BALLET 


Ballet Workshop. (Mercury Theatre.) 


WHEN Paula Hinton and Walter. Gore packed their trunks and sailed 
to Australia, the world of ballet regretfully said ‘‘ au revoir ’’ to 
two of its most lively personalities. But their absence has proved 
simply a matter of months, and on Sunday night, at the opening of 
Ballet Workshop’s autumn season, they, together with Michel de 
Lutry, presented Gore’s new work Peepshow. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of contemporary art is its 
general air of gloom and despondency. Mostly the wretched and 
sordid are interesting and worthy of perpetuation ; mostly it is the 
psychologically twisted who claim the attention of brush or pen. 
All else is escapism. Well, if Peepshow is escapism, how gladly 
Sunday night’s audience welcomed it ; how thankful they were to 
escape for a while from the intellectual smartness of despair. The 
curtain of Peepshow rises on a twentieth-century version of a canvas 
by Degas—or rather it only half rises, for just the legs of the three 
dancers are visible, and they perform most wittily to the music of 
Jean Francaix. As the theme develops, the other parts of the body 
are brought into view, but there is little dancing in the ordinary sense 
of the word, for each dancer remains throughout within the limits 
of his or her individual peephole. It is even misleading to talk of 
Peepshow as a ballet; it is a gay and complete little vignette, 
admirably suited to the tiny stage of the Mercury, beautifully rounded 
as are all the works of Walter Gore, and executed with much style 
and humour by the choreographer and his two partners. 

LILLIAN’ BROWSE. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 136 


Report by Alan Brien 


The usual prizes were offered for excerpts from Johnson on Boswell, 
Pope on Johnson, Goethe on Eckermann, General Gordon on Lytton 
Strachey, or Zola on Angus Wilson. 


Tue subject I believed would take his revenge on his biographer 
by a malicious use of the biographer’s methods without, however, 
being untrue to his own character. This balance was extremely 
difficult to achieve, and none of the competitors succeeded in capturing 
it completely. John Digby scratched Strachey with his own poison 
pen by pointing out that ** the author of all these confident audacities, 
it appeared, was himself endowed with a voice nothing more than a 
high-pitched nervous squeak,’’ but it is impossible to imagine the 
General writing such phrases as ** the Cultivated Imp of English 
Biography, the memorialist with his eye to the keyhole.’’ 

D. L. L. Clarke caught the thinly veiled sneer of Pope and his 
habit of making a compliment to someone else an even greater 
implied compliment to himself. 

‘** Doubting his having a humour of pedagogy (for he had conclu” 
sive distemper and a trailing foot) I but sought him a competence and 
some leisure for writing. He first showed his talent, and a nice 
discernment, by doing into Latin verse my Messiah. But it was his 
London which first came beneath my notice, as how could it fail, 
appearing on the same day in 1738 ? Without attaining the highest 
flights, he already revealed a Critick’s eye who might play Juvenal to 
the age’s Horace.’’ ; 

No one attempted Goethe, and almost everyone produced a super- 
ficial resemblance to Johnson. But more is needed for true Johnsonese 
than a barrage of Latinisms. Johnson's prose is like a great weighted 
wheel that turns slowly through downright condemnation, sinking 
into faint praise, then on to congratulation before rising again to 
detailed summing-up. And surely the Doctor would have included 
some anecdotes of Boswell which would have given us the other 
side of those memorable cross-examinations ? A. M. Sayers got very 
near the right tone of voice with ** he usually showed a proper 
respect for authoritative opinion, but at times he displayed frivolity 
when frivolity was inappropriate and would be led into ridiculous 
speculations. The most heterodox ideas engaged his fancy and he 
would press them on his auditors, often with the laudable object of 
ensuring final refutation ; but on some occasions, one would suppose, 
like a child at the menagerie, with the mischievous intention of 
provoking the lions to roar.’’ Pauline Willis, too, realised, as so 
many other entrants did not, that Johnson's most effective device 
was to illuminate suddenly an abstract discussion with a vivid and 
picturesque comparison. ‘* He has all the outward manners of a 
gentleman and, alas, shows sometimes the behaviour that is apparent 
in leeches, the animal to which all mankind owes a certain gratitude 
because of its powers to abstract rheum from the body. The leech, 
when it is gorged, drops to the ground, there to wait for its system 
to deal with its recent meal. Not so Mr. Boswell.”’ 

The Gordon entries were probably the most difficult to judge. It 
was hard to decide just how acute and articulate the General would 
have been. A very good answer from H. A. C. Evans was, perhaps, 
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rather too well written for its author though it represented a fair 
summary of his probable reaction : 

** Having been educated privately, as we have seen, and thus 
denied the benefits of the healthy rough and tumble of school life, 
he always set greater store by intelligence than character. A * high- 
brow ” of the notorious ‘ Bloomsbury Set,’ he always adopted an 
attitude of sneering hostility towards the deeper things of life, and 
especially towards the Great War and the Allied Leaders, on the few 
occasions when he condescended to notice them at all. This attitude 
is aptly illustrated in the handful of trivial books he left behind, 
impertinent essays about the Mighty Dead, written in a carping 
* smart-aleck ” style of denigration that made them ‘ best-sellers ” in 
the unbalanced days of the Nineteen-Twenties but which a more 
mature judgement has happily relegated to their proper place. 

** So he died, this son of a General, a bearded hermit of fifty-two, 
with the voice of a eunuch and the feline instincts of a cruel woman. 
We can but believe that, in the infinite and all-wise mercy of God, 
he will receive his due reward.’’ 

None of the Zola entries was really convincing in style and content. 
Maurice Cranston contributed an entertaining and acute criticism 
of Wilson's milieu but its careful double-entendres read more like 
Gide than Zola. Still it is worth quoting for its own sake. ** Angus 
Wilson nous présente le monde proustien de Londres (ce que s’appelle 
en anglais * the wrong set *) qu'il connait fort bien. II cherche en 
résolvant la double question des goits sexuels et des milieux sociaux, 
le fil qui conduit mathématiquement d'un homme a un autre homme.” 

I award a prize of two pounds to G.B.A. for his verse critique 
which mixes poison and scholarship into an individual draught, and 
another to R. Kennard Davis for a fierce military onslaught on 
Strachey. 1 also award a consolation prize of one pound to . L. L. 
Clarke, part of whose entry I quoted above. 


PRIZES 


(G. B. A.) 
Pope on Dr. Johnson 


lrene even Garrick could not give, 

Still less inferior mummers, strength to live, 

But to his other verse none can refuse 

Some gleams, though broken, of th’authentick muse. 
London, ‘tis true, fell, overpower’d by Fate, 
Destroy ’d, still-born, by reason of its date, 

But in sage wit and grace of number’d lines 

The Vanity of Human Wishes shines. 

When prose his powers employ’d, the funeral pyre 
Lent not The Abissinian Tale its fire, 

But Ramblers marched with fine, majestic pace, 
And /dlers saunter’d with more easy grace. 

Lives of the Poets their expression found 

In judgement faulty and in taste unsound, 

But everlasting honours none can grudge 

The studious Dictionary’s self-named drudge. 

In all, his greatness may not be denied, 

With learning, piety and wit allied 

Who left the soul of Britain poorer when he died. 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 
General Gordon on Lytton Strachey 


** Blessed is the man that hath not sat in the seat of the scornful ”’ 
(Ps. 1, v. 1). ** They grin like a dog and run about through the city *’ 
(Ps. 59, v. 6). See also Ps. 14, v. 1, ** The FOOL hath said in his heart *” ! 

This young man, who has never smelt powder, nor known what it 
means to trust one’s life to a strong arm, a keen eye, a cool head and a 
clean heart ; this scoffer, lounging on sofas in Cambridge or Bloomsbury, 
with his brain turned ** through philosophy and vain deceit ” (Col. 2, v. 8) 
ventures to mock at the humble instruments of a Providence Whom he 
does not recognise ! Put this elegant blasphemer with his curled beard 
to face a rabble of Chinese fanatics ; take him from his dinner-parties to 
endure the sand and thirst of the Sudan ; then let him sneer if he can ! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 139 


Set by John Usborne 


The usual prize is offered for the best fable (Kiplingesque) explaining 
one of the following : a dog’s circumambulations before curling up by 
the fire ; the cuckoo’s parasitic hagits ; the fact that the new hybrid 
tea-rose, ** Doctor,’’ cannot be photographed close-up because its 
petals move incessantly in the very stillest air. (Limit : 200 words.) 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than October 22nd. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of October 31st. 
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LETTERS TO 


London Housing Standards 


Sir,—I read with interest your article on the housing situation, and I 
should be grateful if you would permit me to publish in your columns 
this account of the inadequate housing standards applied by at least 
one local authority. 

1 am an assistant lecturer, and I live with my mother (who has paid 
rates in the L.C.C. area for some thirty years). We find our present 
accommodation inadequate. Although the flat officially contains three 
rooms, only one of these is fully habitable, as of the others one. is 
very dark and the other very small and without any means of heating 
I have therefore little privacy in which to study. Moreover, there is 
no bath and the only means of lighting is gas. 

Since my income is not equal to the unsubsidised rents of the London 
area, nor my resources to “furnishings and fittings,” | applied for 
improved accommodation to the L.C.C., explaining the circumstances 
and my need for privacy in which to do my work. The reply was that 
we could go on the waiting-list but that my mother and | were not 
entitled to more than two rooms, i.e. Sne living-room and one bedroom. 

Although | expected to have to wait. and would not have been much 
surprised to find my application rejected aliogether, | was not pre- 
pared for such an insulting offer. Whatever the shortage of housing, 
it is not logical to offer anyone accommodation even more limited 
than that of which she already complains as inadequate. And in any 
event, is it humane to expect two adult women, of widely differing 
ages and habits. to share one bedroom? Is there to be no decent 
privacy in the Welfare State? And is no one in Central London to 
have space in which to pursue professional avocations until he has 
attained an income proportionate to the economic rents ? 

Difficult as the situation may be, the minimum accommodation at 
which to aim seems to me to be one roomy bed-sitting room for each 
person, together with one common-room for each household (and of 
course the usual offices). At least one Labour Council, however, finds 
this excessive.—Yours faithfully, 

CECILY CLARK. 

60 Farringdon Road Buildings, London, E.C.1. 


Hamlet’s Succession 


Sir.—Janus rightly corrects me for writing that the question of Hamlet's 
succession to the throne of Denmark was “ discussed” in my father’s 
biography. At most, it was raised. 

Dr. Boas’ contribution to this problem is very interesting. Assuming 

(what I do not for a moment question) that according to Saxo Gram- 
maticus Gertrude was Queen regnant, and boih her husbands 
“Hyperion” and “the Satyr ”—consorts only. yet it seems to me 
difficult to suppose that Shakespeare, though drawing on Saxo, took 
in this bit of the story, or adopted it if he did take it in. Certainly 
young Hamlet's language implies that not only in prowess but in 
status his father was “every inch a King.” And if Dr. Boas and 
Professor Dover Wilson are right, how does one account for the talk 
about an “election”? If Gertrude would have remained the effective 
sovereign throughout, there would have been no need to “ elect” any 
one on Hamlet's pére’s death. 
_ Elective monarchs were not unknown at about this time. Before 
the Conquest our Saxon Kings were elected by the Witan: and it 
was not until some time after the Conquest that the Crown came to 
descend on strictly hereditary lines. If it had, could William Rufus 
over here have become King on the death of William 1 ?—Yours faith- 
fully, ASQUITH OF BiISHOPSTONE. 

P.S.—Personally, I have a weakness for Ciaudius: he was such an 
admirable after-dinner speaker, and seems to have lived and died in 
a permanent post-frandial haze. However, that is neither here nor 
there.—A 

1 Sk ane piardens, S.W.1. 


The Harvest Scheme 


Sir.—800 German students arrived in th's country recently to help 
British farmers with the potato and sugar-beet crops. Once again the 
Harvest Scheme has been organised by G.E.R. (a society for promot- 
ing Anglo-German educational relations) in co-operation with the 
Foreign Office and the Ministry of Agriculture. The farmers as well 
as the Ministry of Agriculture regard the students’ work as invaluable. 

Many more students applied to take part in the Harvest Scheme 
than could be accepted, because so many want to learn about British 
life and to meet British people. This Scheme can. therefore, mean a 
real contribution to better international understanding. Lectures and 
discussions take place in the harvest camps—but this is not enough. 


THE EDITOR 


In previous years many British families had a student to stay with 
them when the harvest was over, and this sharing of ordinary family 
life was greatly appreciated by students and hosis alike. This year 
the number of German students is greater than ever before, and still 
more offers of hospitality are required for them after they have left 
the camps. The siudents, of course, will provide their own pocket- 
money. 

If readers will give their help and offer hospitality. board and lodging 
to one or more students for any period between early November and 
mid-December, will they please write to: 

The Liaison Officer, 
German Students Harvest Scheme, 
43 Parliament Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
Yours faithfully, 
London, S.W.1. 


PAKENHAM. 


Llanfair &c. 


Sik,—In view of the apologies of your diarist “ Janus” for the inade- 
quacy of his verifications, I feel that he might have been expected to 
take a little more care with the spelling of * Llanfairpwllgywngyllgo- 
gerychwyrndrobwilllantysiliogogogoch.” With Brewer's Dictionary 
before him, one might have expected him to avoid perpetrating any- 
thing like “ Llanfairpwilgwyngyllgogerychwyrndrobwllllandyssiliogogo- 
goch.”—Yours faithfully, I. L. LitTLEwoop. 
35 Arthur Court, Queensway, W.2. 


A Bet on the General 


Sik,—A friend of mine recently told me that he had seen an item in a 
New York newspaper that the betting odds in England as of now were 
three to one on Governor Stevenson. I can hardly believe that, if it is 
true. May I say that there is simply no justification whatever for any 
such odds. The only information that | feel is of any real value are 
the various public-opinion polls that are being conducted. I do not 
know whether you are aware of the results of these or not. but without 
exception, they all point to the election of General Eisenhower. Here 
in Minnesota—which has not cast its electoral vote for a Republican 
since it voted for Herbert Hoover in 1928—the most recent poll shows 
Eisenhower forty-nine per cent., Stevenson thirty-six per cent. If that is 
anywhere nearly correct, then the only conclusion one can draw is that 
the General will win by a huge electoral vote, if not by a tremendous 
popular vote. 

Just for the sake of the record, I should like to make the formal 
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prediction that General Eisenhower will have an electoral vote of from 
350 to 400 (needed to win—260).—Yours faithfully, 

HARVARD S. ROCKWELL. 
Minnesota. 


1635 West 26th Street, Minneapolis 5, 


Re-establishing the Tradition 
Sir,—May I briefly explain the point of the Looking Forward exhibi- 
tion at the Whitechapel Gallery. It seems to me that Mr. Middleton 


missed it. He complains that I “released no new hares from the 
Obvious novelty 


trap.” Yet such a complaint is surely out of date. 

and superficial originality have proved themselves short-lived, easy 
virtues. What is now needed is the re-establishment of a general 
tradition. <A tradition, however, cannot be established on brilliant 
eccentricity, but only on “unaffected honest-to-goodness”™ work. 
Furthermore, the worthy dreariness and lack of initiative implied by 
Mr. Middleton’s phrase “* middle-of-the-roaders ” is unjustifiably at 


variance with the facts. 

There are now two academic dangers: on one side Royal Academy 
naturalism, on the other fashionable over-formalisation and abstrac- 
tion. Only those who steer between them—along the middle of the 
road—will progress beyond either. New hares may be seasonal game, 
but it is the duty of the critic to look both backwards and forwards. 


-Yours faithfully, JOHN BERGER. 


23 Kemplay Road, N.W.3. 
“ B.M.G.” 
Sir,—Surely the symbol “ B.M.G.” (Balfour Must Go) was the cause, 


not the consequence of the Conservative débacle of 1906. After the 
débacle Mr. Balfour made a striking return to credit and confidence. 
The symbol was created by the Protectionists, weary (like the country) 
of the official Conservative attempt to two horses, free trade 
and protection, at once. The three letters appeared—if my memory 
serves me—as a tail to every editorial paragraph in the National Review 


ride 


and the Observer.—Yours faithfully, T. Bary. 
Hzinomiya, Japan. 
The Church of South India 
Sin,—May I thank Bishop Hollis for his moving account of the 


first five years of the Church of South India. I believe that many 
laymen like myself see in the great act of faith taken at Madras five 
years ago one shining hope for divided Christendom. It is for that 
reason that not a few who attended the recent World Faith and Order 
Conference at Lund will take away as their most abiding memory the 
opportunity twice given them to share in the South India Communion 
rife. 
May we all seek to learn from this great act of the younger missionary 
churches.— Yours faithfully, T. R. Puiu. 
(Procurator of The Church of Scotland.) 


Edinburgh. 


Sinclair Lewis 


Sir,—Under the will of Sinclair Lewis all of his manuscripts. letters 
and other private papers were bequeathed to the Yale University 
Library, and, under a contract which the executors of the estate of 
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Sinclair Lewis have signed, a biography of Mr. Lewis is now in prepara- 
tion by Mark Schorer, Professor of English at the University of 
California, Berkeley. In furtherance of the desires of Sinclair Lewis 
and in the interests of his estate, the Yale University Library invites 
the co-operation of all friends and acquaintances who received and 
kept any of Mr. Lewis's letters. The Yale University Library will 
warmly welcome the gift of all such letters written by Sinclair Lewis 
to add to its collection, with proper acknowledgment to the donors; 
but, if any who own such letters wish to retain physical possession of 
them, the Yale University Library extends an invitation to such persons 
to submit the letters for photostating on the understanding that the 
originals will be returned promptly to the senders, 

All such letters or communications about them should be sent to the 
undersigned at the address given below.—Yours faithfully, 

DoNaLp C. GALLup, 


(Curator, Yale Collection of American Literature.) 


Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
: y 
Divorce 
Sir,— May | add evidence to what is stated by Professor Norman Sykes 
and the Bishop of Down and Dromore in your issue of September 3rd ? 
In 1917 Archbishop Davidson not only gave me permission, with 
full knowledge of the circumstances, to perform a marriage, one of 


the parties to which had obtained a divorce, but also instructed his 
registrar to issue a licence for that purpose. The formula contained 
in the licence, and inserted in the marriage register, ran thus: “* A.B., 
formerly the wife of C.D., from whom she obtained a divorce.” 

Mr. Gavin Fargus states:categorically that “ participants in a divorce 
are definitely banned from re-marriage in any church.” Banned by 
whom? The present law leaves discretion in such cases solely with 
the minister of the parish, a discretion which many ministers are 
quite prepared to use. 

The growing rigorism of recent years has obviously been quite 
ineffectual in inducing any loftier conception of the marriage state. 
On the contrary, by forcing many worthy people to the Register Office, 
it has compelled them to accept a lower conception than they might 
otherwise have held. Incidentally, they haye been completely and 
finally alienated from the Church.—Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT PEGG. 
S. Rhodesia. 


3 Rowland Square, Salisbury, 


Mr. Kirkup’s Poems 


Sin,—May I be allowed to correct Mr. Abercrombie on a purely fac- 
tual point? In his amiable notice of my book, A Correct Compas- 
sion and Other Poems, he gives the impression that the sixty poems 
contained in it were all written since the publication of my last book, 
The Submerged Village, in July, 1951. In fact, only about half 
them have been written since that date. The others consist of poems 
selected from my work of the last six years.—Yours faithfully, 


JAMES KIRKUP. 
Merlin Haven, Wootton-under-Edge, Glos. 
The Japanese 
Sirn.—Those who remember Japan as our brave and loyal comrade 
in the First World War will have read with regret the calumnies 


directed by Strix against the Japanese people in the Spectator of 
September 26th. None of the participants in the last war can escape 
the imputation of wrong-doing; but the time has now come for us 
to turn our minds from the past and to strive for a better future.— 
Yours faithfully, R. G. ABERCROMBIE. 


Rutland Hotel, Sheffield. 


Glossop Road, 


The Clergy’s Wage 


Sin.—In your paragraph “ The Clergy’s Wage” last week, concerning 
a “solution “(?) of the problem, a friend tells me of a method used 
in another province of the Anglican Communion: When any parish 
in difficulty is due for a new incumbent, the archdeacon (or a bishop) 
proceeds there and addresses a carefully convened meeting, ascertains 
their views and desires, then puts bravely and frankly to them the 
relevant financial facts, and asks them what they are prepared to 
do in the circumstances. Results, I believe, are surprisingly good. 
I think, with proper handling, results here would be good also, and 
solve at least a portion of the problem. Surprising sums of money 
are raised in country villages, in response to an energetic and courageous 
Yours faithfully, D. G. Davies. 


approach. 
Bletchington, Oxford. 


The Rectory, 
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The ‘heart’ of many big stores is 
never seen by the customers. It is 
the power generating plant, used in 
some cases to supplement the mains 
electricity supply during peak hours, 
and in others to maintain a supply 
completely independent of the public 
service. Famous stores throughout 
the country have private power 
houses equipped with diesel-electric 
generators made by ‘ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC’. 








public electricity supply. 


* ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ generating plants 
not only help to provide customers 
with the amenities of the big store 
— lifts, escalators, catering, lighting 
and heating—they also help to 
relieve the enormous demand on the 
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In the Mullard Laboratories 

Electronic devices for the study of ultra-fast phenomena are 
among recent Mullard contributions to the progress of 
electronics. They include image converters capable of recording 
phenomena at a speed of one hundred-millionth of a second. 
Such initiative in research and thoroughness in development are 
characteristic of the ceaseless work of the Mullard laboratories. 
In the Mullard factories 

Bringing the benefit of this research to industry and the com- 
munity is the other function of the Mullard organisation. 
Every year, in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, mil- 
lions of valves, electron tubes and components are produced 
for Britain’s electronics industry. Behind the name Mullard, i 
therefore, is a store of experience in electronics that may JR 
well prove of immense importance to your own organisation. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Down in the gully, overhung by an ash-tree and two or three clumps 
of gorse, there was little but a floor of broken rock, limestone that 
had crumbled from the sides of the gully itself. Here and there, 
growing in the few patches of soil that had gathered, were ferns. There 
was no sign of life and no wind. I began to think that all wild 
things avoided the place until I saw three voles. They lay within 
a yard of each other, and they were dead. As far as I could tell, 
they had been dead a day or two, but what had killed them? I was 
puzzled until I looked up. A dead tree stuck out of the rock away 
above me. The voles had apparently fallen from the tree. When 
I looked closer, I saw on the ground the head and feet of a bird. 
Some predator, perhaps an owl or kestrel, was in the habit of eating 
its kill up there. By carelessness it had lost the first vole, flown 
off and caught a second and third, losing each in turn. The gully 
was too close-walled for the killer to venture down and feel safe. 
It had evidently been happier replacing the kill than retrieving it. I 
thought this explanation reasonable, but did not have the luck to 
see the bird that had been using the tree as a perch. 


Wasps and Winter. 

Wasps are seeking shelter and warmth everywhere. Like flies that 
take to the sunny side of a tree-trunk and bask on the bark, they 
are to be seen on a wall that throws back whatever heat the sun has 
to give. They seem to be fond of a hedge of ivy that grows along 
the cemetery wall. Death will come to thousands upon thousands in 
a matter of days. The warmth they find beneath the ivy is gone by 
dusk. In the morning they are round the kitchen-windows, discovering a 
way in and making a nuisance of themselves. There is still enough 
food to be had in the windfall apples and the over-ripe blackberries 
which they share with the maggot: but a wasp is an insect that 
thrives best in the heat of July. When summer is gone, the brood 
leaves the bank as soon as frost and damp threaten. For a day or two 
they manage to survive, but when the cold nip is in the air their 
days are limited. Even the queens, crawling in at the eaves, hiding in 
the curtain-folds, face long dreary months, when their chances of 
living to produce a fresh brood are often slight. Only the fact that 
reproduction, when it starts, can go on at such a fantastic rate keeps 
the wasp kind in existence. 


Flood and Fish, 

From nothing much more than a trickle, I have seen the river rising 
to almost a flood. A fortnight ago the rocks were showing, and the 
boulders were coated with green slime. At that time the trout darted 
about the pools, sheltered under slabs and ledges, and were frightened 
of the shadow of a bird passing overhead, it seemed. Rain has 
washed colour from the hills, picked up the bank debris, gathered weeds 
that grew on the shore and churned all along to hang a screen on 
a low branch and make a barrier at the bridge. Only those who 
know the river can tell where the trout are now. The flood seems 
so strong that it is hard to believe they are there at all, but they are, 
for the pool at the bend misses the heavy current, and the hole under 
the bank is a safe mooring. Food is plentiful. Every wave that sweeps 
under the bushes and laps the grass brings enough to satisfy the 
The heron is cautious now, walking on the fringe 
and peering into the brown water. If the rain stops, it will be a day 
or two before the water clears and he can see his prey. He does not 
stay by the river long. The lakes have less colour. and he will only 
return when conditions suit his method of fishing. 


greediest of them. 


Digging out a Ferret. 

Two men were digging in the bank, throwing up a great mound of 
red earth containing the roots of blackberry and dog-rose. I watched 
for a while and smiled. They had been trying their hand with a 
ferret, and were enjoying one of the pleasures of the game—digging 
out one that had stayed below to gorge itself with blood. Two rabbits 
lay on the grass. All the nets had been lifted. The owners of the 
ferret got down on their knees and listened, rose and began to dig 
The afternoon was running out, and they looked like having 
to abandon the little hunter. I could have given advice, but judged 
from their expressions that they were in no mood to listen. Rabbits 
may be bringing a good price, but the money obtained from the sale 
of a pair would not be sufficient to replace the ferret. It was a bad 
day’s work--enough to cure all but an enthusiast of the desire to 
net a warren again, 


again. 


Lift Gladioli. 

Lift and dry out the corms of gladioli before they are forgotten 
and lost. It is easy to forget such things, but the sight of a tray of 
tulip-bulbs helps to remind one that gladioli must be taken up as 
must the tubers of dahlia. Forgetfulness is expensive in the garden. 

IAN NIALL. 
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A Claim For Browning 


Robert Browning. By J. M. Cohen. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 

Yes, it is true: ‘‘No major English poet is worse served by the 
anthologist than is Robert Browning.’’ It is partly his own fault; 
he was so wordy, and he pummels one so with his jerky, vigorous 
half-rhythms (‘‘his characteristic rough-cast texture’’). It is also 
partly the fault of the sentimentalists, who, because Browning made 
a girl sing a song about what a lovely day it was, assumed that the 
poet thought that all was right with the world. It is again partly 
the fault of the members of the Browning Society, many of whom 
mistook turbidity for depth, and among whom the poet showed up 
sO eupeptically when he took tea with them, as Sir Max Beerbohm 
noted in his immortal cartoon, reproduced in this volume. The 
result of it all is that there are three groups of people—the Browning 
enthusiasts, who no doubt ceaselessly ponder over the seventeen 
volumes of collected works; those who have been put off reading 
him at all; and the majority who have a few favourites such as the 
ending of Saul, say, A Toccata of Galuppi’s, Bishop Blougram’s Apology 
(which Mr. Cohen is a little. hard on) and a few others, Rabbi ben 
Ezra perhaps, and extracts from The Ring and the Book. A\ll\-this is a 
pity, because Browning was a man of great capacity for living on 
various levels, enormous energy, with a great deal to say to us now. 
With any luck Mr. Cohen’s excellent contribution to the ** Men and 
Books’ series should go a long way towards redressing the balance. 

Mr. Cohen does not bother us with details of Browning’s life 
more than is necessary to suggest why certain themes occupied 
Browning most of his life. Important among these was his attempted 
rebellion along Shelleyan lines, and then, of course, his marriage 
with Elizabeth Barrett. But what is really important, as it is with 
all poets of any stature, are the intuitions which dominated his 
vision. And here Mr. Cohen is extraordinarily helpful, making a 
new approach in a refreshing unpretentious way. To sum up his 
thesis a little crudely we can say that Browning held by a triad of love, 
faith and creation, and his ‘* finest poems are a varied record of the 
quest for it.”’ 

The chief difficulty was faith. Faith in what? According to Mr. 
Cohen, Browning was incapable of deeply understanding Christianity, 
but, as a great many are in that position, it makes Browning all the 
more important, because he does speak directly to a great number of 
people. More important still, *‘Browning’s was essentially a 
miraculous view of the world.’’ This is especially clear in his master- 
piece The Ring and the Book, clearer still in Balaustion’s Adventure, 
adumbrated in Easter Day. In fact, the older Browning grew, 
the clearer his intuitions became, until almost the very end. This 
was as it should be, for ‘‘unlike the Romantics, he had set out from 
the start to write not the poetry of youth but that of old age.’’ It 
certainly needs maturity to begin to see what Browning is really 
about. The young can catch something of Shelley; Donne is admir- 
able for adolescents; but the young are apt to get Browning all wrong, 
which is perhaps the final reason why he is not so cherished a poet as 
he- should be. For most people, if they go on reading poetry at all, 
plunge deeper into what moved them in their youth, 

With something so individual to say, Browning had to forge out his 
own medium. He had to break free from his more vogued prede- 
cessors in serious poetry, and, the idiom he hit upon was largely 
provided by Hood, just as he himself largely provided what has 
proved so serviceable a form for Mr. Pound and Mr. Eliot. His 
natural bent led him to the drama, so much so that Macready hoped 
that he would be the saving of it. He was not; but the semi-dramatic 
form he wrought out for himself, and made triumphant use of in his 
monologues, was just the thing for his restlessly seeking mind. It 
gave him all the variety he wanted, and enabled him to maintain 
an even texture in each of his poems. From the beginning he had 
enormous skill, but he had to find something characteristic, a form 
in which he could talk out his doubts and difficulties. Mr.-Cohen 
perhaps makes too much out from the doctrine originally advanced 
by Browning’s French friend Milsand—admirable if not taken too 
far—that there is something of Browning in all his dramatis personae. 
But surely this is true of 1! dramatists? You cannot create what 
you cannot imagine; and you cannot imagine out of the void. 
Nothing can come out of nothing. As Wordsworth put it, it will 
be the wish of the poet to ‘‘slip into an entire delusion, and even 
confound and identify his own feelings’’ with those of the people 


Rose Macaulay, C. E. Vulliamy and Seton Gordon will be among the 
reviewers in next week’s ‘‘ Spectator.”’ 


THE WEEK 


he describes. All that can be said is that Browning contained 
within himself an unusual number of people, and beyond that one 
must be a little wary of the doctrine. 

Browning is interesting and varying to the end; and Mr. Cohen 
pursues his development and self-clarification in a way which through- 
out maintains our contact with the creative personality of his subject. 
He keeps his eye on Browning all the time, what he was like, what 
he was trying to do, what he did; and he assesses him in terms of 
living values, free of critical jargon, with no appeal to those 
*‘concrete standards’? which lure the laboratory-minded. A 
refreshing and stimulating book, which will serve, not only as an 
admirable introduction to those innocent of Browning lore, but 
also as a running commentary for those who already read the poems. 

BONAMY DoprEe. 


What Lincoln Fought For 


Abraham Lincoln. By Herbert Agar. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


CHANCE plays a strange part in human affairs. Abraham Lincoln 
splitting rails in Illinois bought an old barrel full of rubbish for 
fifty cents. Part of the rubbish was a battered copy of Blackstone. 
He read it. Asa result he took to the law. As a result of that he 
took to politics. He was elected to the House of Representatives 
at Washington, beaten for the Senate by Stephen Douglas, elected 
President of the United States in 1860. Woodrow Wilson remem- 
bered that as a boy of four he heard someone say, **kincoln’s 
elected; there’ll be war.’’ 

Why should Lincoln's election mean war? It is difficult to believe 
that anyone could explain that in the same compass better than Mr. 
Agar has. An Englishman, Lord Charnwood, wrote an excellent 
life of Lincoln for Englishmen. Two Americans, Nicolay and Hay, 
wrote the classic life of Lincoln for Americans. Herbert Agar is an 
American writing for Englishmen, and realising, what is very necessary, 
how often Lincoln’s aim and purpose is misunderstood in Britain. 
Two-thirds of his short book are devoted to background, personal 
and political. He does not get Lincoln to the Capitol to deliver his 
First Inaugural till page 107 (out of 140). It is unusual treatment, 
but it completely justifies itself. By the time that page is reached 
everyone understands what the shape of the struggle between the 
slave-owning States of the south and the free soil of the north had 
been; what expedients — the Missouri Compromise, the Kansas- 
Nebraska Compromise—had been devised in the hope of averting war; 
and how with that dominant issue was mixed up the clash of interests 
between a north that wanted high tariffs to protect its industries 
and an agricultural, cotton-growing south that wanted nothing 
(except slavery) so much as free imports. Everyone understands 
too, if he did not understand it before, that Lincoln did not go to 
war, or think of going to war, to abolish slavery where it already 
existed, though he was prepared to go to war, if need be, to prevent its 
further spread. 

Actually he did not do that either. He went to war to defend the 
Union against a seceding south, whose guns fired the first shots in the 
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four-year conflict. It is the great merit of Mr. Agar that he omits 
almost all the well-known, not to say hackneyed, quotations from 
Lincoln (though not the Gettysburg speech) and includes others 
unfamiliar and illuminating. Take, for example, the reply of the 
President-Elect to a New Yorker who warned him dramatically 
that it was for him to say whether the whole nation should be plunged 
into bankrupicy. ‘‘If,’’ said Lincoln, **I shall ever come to the 
great office of President of the United States [i.e., if | am not murdered 
first], | shall take an oath. I shall swear that I will, to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. It is not the Constitution as | would like to have it, but 
as it is, that is to be defended. The Constitution will not be preserved 
and defended unless it is enforced and obeyed in every part of every 
one of the United States. It must be so respected, obeyed, enforced 
and defended.’” No passage could be more relevant. That is 
what the Civil War was about. The south violated the Constitution 
by seizing Federal property. Lincoln defended the Constitution. 
In the course of the war that followed—in its second year—he 
offered freedom to all siaves, as a military rather than a political 
measure. On the eve of victory and the morrow of his Second 
Inaugural he was murdered. But for Booth’s pistol the nation’s 
wounds would have been bound up and a just and lasting peace 
achieved, for Lincoln was as merciful and wise as he was courageous 
and firm. Of the great President and the crisis of which he was the 
centre Mr. Agar has given a brilliant interpretation; we have good 
reason to be grateful for what we have received. WILSON HARRIS, 


Happy Families 


Period Piece: A Cambridge Childhood. By Gwen Raverat. (Faber. 
2Is.) 
Nearly 


Tuts is a happy book that will give pleasure to thousands. 
all of us would find it easy to cover a few pages with diverting 
anecdotes remembered from our youth; but the generous 
flood of exactly detailed reminiscence which sparkles through these 
pages could only be poured out by one whose eyes, ears and sym- 
pathies are sharpened to an exceptional degree. Nor could many of 
us adorn our product with illustrations which so perfectly match 
the text in their spirit of affectionate mockery. 

Of course Mrs. Raverat started with every advantage. She was 
born into that close-knit scientific corporation, the Darwin family— 
which is still so close-knit that in recent years, we read, it has been 
found necessary to found an anti-Darwin league ‘‘for those who 
have inadvertently married Darwins.’’ So marked was the homo- 
geneity of this clan that she is able without demur to-include her own 
father as one of the ‘‘Five Uncles’’ portrayed in a chapter of that 
name. 
Species), all but one eminent scientists in their own right, she 
describes with the utmost candour: their single-heartedness, good 
taste, benevolent Philistinism, honesty, tolerance, hypochondria 
(all Darwins, it seems, have chronic cold feet) and their **innocent 
lack of imagination, which made them quite unable to understand 
the minds of the poor, the wicked or the religious.”’ 

Her own father, ‘‘Uncle George,’’ married an American wife 
and settled at Newnham Grange, the yellow brick house with walled 
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ing. It is, in fact, a complete success. ’”’ 
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garden backing on to the Cam at Cambridge where Gwen, their 
eldest child, was born in 1885, and which is the background for 
most of the chapters of this book. Her father was a romantic, a 
great traveller, a determined linguist, immensely affectionate and 
considerate to all manner of men ; her mother serene, independent, 
a little lazy, a stern economist, and full of peculiar—fortunately 
often transient—theories about the upbringing of children: that 
gingerbread pudding gave you cancer, that brown sugar was to be 
banned because it was made by negroes, who were dirty, and so on. 
They were perhaps reasonably typical English upper-middle-class 
parents of their time, only untypical in the extra amount of freedom 
they allowed their children—freedom which, one feels, so high- 
spirited and resourceful a quartette would anyhow have secured 
for themselves if it had been denied them. They were free to be 
miserable too; and one of the most engaging features of this book is 
the openness with which the frustrations, the rages, the secret fears 
and the nagging obsessions of childhood are unsentimentally given 
their rightful place in the general picture. The chapter **Ghosts and 
Terrors’’ contains one of the most blood-curdling real-life ghost 
stories I have ever read; and what the young Gwen once did in 
Kings College Chapel to the new hat her mother had specially 
brought back from Paris is nobody’s business. There is also that 
inexplicable, and still unexplained, nocturnal affair of the five 
undergraduates and the female corpse. 

The book is not arranged on the ordinary chronological plan 
but in chapters ranging through the various aspects of life—whether 
places, people or social problems—which loomed largest in the 
author’s eyes at the time. Thus ‘*Propriety’’ describes the boring 
hours she was made: to spend as chaperon to courting couples, 
also the complicated drill with umbrellas carried out by her aunts 
while being rowed up river past the boys’ bathing place; ** Religion’’ 
her early, and not always godly, feelings about God in church and 
at school; **Sport’’ the joys of boating and river picnics, and the 
intoxication of bicycling; **Society’’ the agonies of the dancing- 
class; and so on. Most astonishing and delightful of all is ‘* Aunt 
Etty,’’ a passionate slave of ill-health, in herself and others, who 
after a ‘low fever’’ at the age of thirteen was recommended by her 
doctor to have breakfast in bed for a time, and never got up to 
breakfast again all her life: she lived till she was eighty-six. 

I have left till last the most agreeable feature of all, the illustrations, 
not knowing whether to commend more the informal miniatures 
in the text or the whole-page set pieces with their wealth of lovingly 
observed detail. They are pen-and-ink drawings, without the 
crispness and the unearthly lighting of Mrs. Raverat’s famous wood 
engravings, nor is the artist as successful with animals as with human 
beings; but, when that is said, there is nothing for it but to surrender 
to their charm unconditionally. Mrs. Raverat, like the late 
Frank Reynolds, is particularly successful in telling her story through 
people’s backs: with the droop of a shoulder here and the bend 
of a knee there she speaks as clearly as if one saw the person’s 
face. My own favourite is a sketch of the two little girls shyly 
offering their young Etonian cousin aged fourteen a_ birthday 
present as he reclines in lordly fashion on the drawing-room sofa; 
one longs with them for the presentation to be a success, and indeed 
all is well—for the cousin turns out to be none other than Bernard 
Darwin himself. These illustrations on page after page clinch 
the book’s attractiveness and interest as a permanent impression 
of the epoch it describes. MERVYN HorRDER. 


North And South 


Aspects of Provence. By James Pope-Hennessy. (Longmans. 18s.) 


**Goop landscape writing . . .”’ states Mr. Pope-Hennessy, **makes 
public a personal interpretation of the place portrayed, and thus 
enhances the general appreciation of it, providing, as it were, a new 
lens through which others can look,’’ and certainly his vision of 
Provence is as personal as interpretation can be. Clearly he is one 
of those writers, of whom England is so fecund, on whom the effect 
produced by landscape is always evocative, never direct. Provence 
**was not at all a Lamartinian or a literary landscape,’’ was his first 
impression from the window of a sleeper, but first impressions are 
notoriously misleading. Admittedly Lamartine had to be discarded, 
but there was still enough material for him to choose to give us **the 
reactions to Provence of specifically English minds,’’ because ‘‘ our 


. approach to the south is that of a northern people.”’ 


Thus, in place of that nightmare voyage on the Rhone in Le 
Petit Chose by a writer whom Mr. Pope-Hennessy dismisses in a 
phrase about ‘‘the garrulous optimism of Daudet,’’ we are given 
the romantic reactions of Dickens and the fact that Mrs. Browning, 
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sailing ship novel, suc- 
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the sea The Brassbounder. 
Adventures and hazards 
aboard the Bryn Gower, 
a 1,200-ton windjammer 
on passage from Liver- 
pool to Calcutta and 
home again to Dundee, 
in 1900. 12/6 net. 
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By A. D. C. PETERSON. A survey of educational trends 
and policies during the last century, covering U.S.A. and 
Europe as well as Great Britain. 272 pp., Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Home Chef 


LUCIE MARION, author of Be Your Own Chef (3rd impression), 
offers her friends a further selection of tempting and economical 
French dishes. Chapter III ‘Thrift and Tricks’’ saves the 
price of the book within a week ! Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
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A WOODMAN’S DIARY 
J. D. U. WARD 
Jilustrated. 21s. net. 
Extracts from the notebooks of several years, during which 
the author was either working in the woods or otherwise 
actively interested in forestry ; ranging from records of 
the daily round to accounts of forests visited and the 
objects seen. Few will read it without learning some 
‘ woodland history or knowledge of trees. 


THE LIFE AND ART OF 
ALLAN RAMSAY 


ALASTAIR SMART 
illustrated. 30s. net. 
The first book to be written on this eighteenth-century 
portrait painter. It combines a detailed biography with 
an appraisal of his merits as an artist, describes the 
painter’s friendships with Hume and Boswell, and becomes 
a fine portrait of a period. 


THE STRANGE CHILDREN 
CAROLINE GORDON 
12s. 6d. net. 
This work by a distinguished American writer shows the 
decadence of a group of writers in America, as a child of 
nine sees them. 
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If the Theatre interests you the THEATRE BOOK CLUB will 
prove a boon. Its members buy outstanding books on the Theatre 
published from 25s. to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. each. 


Sept. selection: REFLEC- 
TIONS ON THE THEATRE, 
by JEAN LOUIS BARRAULT. With 
all the original drawings. Pub- 
lished at 21s. 

Nov. : THE SURPRISE OF 
MY LIFE, by LEON M. LION. 
Fascinating life story, with con- 
tributions from Sybil Thorn- 
dike, Aldous Huxley, Beverley 


fully bound. It costs nothing 
to join. There are no member- 
ship fees. You need send no 
money till you get your first 
book. 

A list of selections available 
at privilege price will be sent 
when you enrol. 

A recent tribute from hundreds : 
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THE KING, by KEN TYNAN. A 
lively criticism of heroic drama 
and acting by a young pro- 
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James Agate as ‘“‘a great 
dramatic critic in the making.’’ 
Introduction by Orson Welles. 
Published at 12s. 6d. 

Each alternate month mem- 
bers receive the Club’s special 
edition of an outstanding * 
theatrical book. These are all 
unabridged, contain the original 
illustrations, are printed in 
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having spent the voyage in a hot, crowded cabin, was ill on arrival 
at Avignon. Lady Blessington found the landscape ‘‘flat and 
uninteresting’’; Henry James wrote of *‘the tortuous and featureless 
streets of Arles,’’ and the suggestion is made that the madness of 
Vincent Van Gogh derived from ‘‘the intense emotional strain 
resulting from the impact of a Latin landscape and environment 
upon this northern genius.”’ 

The impact of Provence on Mr. Pope-Hennessy himself does 
in some part sustain this hypothesis. After he was so charmingly 
reminded by the garden of St. Paul-du-Mausolée of ‘* the Secret 
Garden of the children’s novel by Frances Hodgson Burnett,”” it 
does indeed seem significant that he *‘did not like to loiter in the 
garden.... There was an atmosphere in the garden that made me 
feel uneasy as though I was being watched,’’ The Plateau des 
Antiques and the ruins of Glanum Livii ‘are among several places 
in Provence that I should not recommend imaginative persons to 
visit alone by the light of the moon.’’ And leaving the *‘sad and 
secret city’’ of Aix along the road to Apt, noting that Lourmarin 
itself ‘‘looked dismal and sinister in the failing light,’’ he passes its 
**sad Renaissance castle’’ which does seem a worrying epithet to 
choose of a building that has been sympathetically restored by the 
University of Aix and is an exceptionally gay holiday-centre for 
students. 

There is a helpful chapter on the little-known subject of Mistral 
and the Félibrige; and on Roman remains, a subject that traditionally 
suits the English genius, Mr. Pope-Hennessy is informative and 
evocative. I imagine that the sparse information he gives about 
that most delightful man, King René of Provence and Anjou, 
proceeds from a wish not to insult our intelligence by repeating what 
we must already know, and the same solicitude no doubt accounts 
for his choice of Luc de Clapiers rather than Mirabeau as the most 
interesting worthy of Aix. Some may think it a pity that he chose 
to tell us of his unrewarding journey to the featureless castle of 
Vauvenargues rather than of the visit he must surely have made 
to that castle inhabited by the Sabran family since the eighth century, 
the home of the saint his printer has unfortunately left him referring 
to as Eléazar de Cabran. 

Given the initial focus of his lens, readers will not expect Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy to tell them much of contemporary life in Provence. 
Not for him Arles during the festival of the Holy Maries when ** the 
city is crowded to confusion,’’ although on the history of that 
festival he has a great deal to offer. Not for him the Fontaine de 
Vaucluse ‘‘commercialised and made vulgar,’’ though one may be 
a little surprised that he did not look into the ‘‘booth selling 
souvenirs’’ to find the pretty santons, the traditional clay figures of 
the Holy Family and the ancient trades of Provence. It will be 
perceived that Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s interpretation of Provence is 
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essentially one that will appeal to those who prefer experience distilled 
through a literary alembic. Such am not I, who find it hard to 
recognise the Province I know in this odourless landscape of *‘ orange’”’ 
roofs, in which (according to the end-paper map) the Route Napoléon 
is the only arterial road and where ‘‘passionately emotional’’ 
people ‘‘capable of considerable cruelty’’ play a game that Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy, doggedly northerner to the last, simply calls ** bowls.’” 
MARGHANITA LASKI. 


Church Tourists 


English Parish Churches. Text by Graham Hutton with 226 photo- 

graphs by Edwin Smith. (Thames & Hudson. 42s.) 
Tue habit of making excursions in the countryside, pausing to visit 
every parish church encountered, goes back at least well into the 
eighteenth century. Such ** church crawling,’’ to those addicted to 
it, is one of the purest of human pleasures, and affords a constantly 
renewed source of excitement and admiration, and sometimes of 
deep distress. The present volume, with its many excellent large 
photographs, is the result of such travels, and will no doubt encourage 
many readers to become church tourists. 

English parish churches are the most widely spread and accessible 
of our historical buildings, and in contrast with the greater country 
houses, for example, they are constantly open and can be visited 
without charge. Architecturally they range over a longer period 
than other types of buildings, and an outstanding variety of design 
and treatment is found in them. The successive changes in plan and 
style are unrolled before our eyes from the earliest pre-Conquest 
churches to those of the mid-sixteenth century ; and this process, in 
a diminished degree, was continued after the Reformation through the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries up to the classical Gothic 
revival, the ecclesiological work of the 1840s and the later Victorian 
churches, and indeed to our own day. The present book stops short 
at about 1850, and the picture is therefore not complete, but con- 
siderations of space no doubt led the authors to this course. 

The post-Reformation examples, of which a modest number are 
included, make a brave show as against their predecessors. The 
internal arrangements of such churches, or of refitted mediaeval 
ones, ‘as developed from the Reformation to about 1840, that is to 
say before the Oxford Movement had made its real impact, are of 
peculiar interest, for they show an intelligent adaptation to the 
needs of the services provided in the Prayer Book, and these, when 
all is said, form a radical departure in many ways from the mediaeval 
scheme. Church tourists would find here a subject of enquiry which 
has been little explored, and which has the merit of being thoroughly 
topical and of more than merely archaeological significance. 

Perhaps in the descriptive notes more emphasis might have been 
laid on the broader aspects such as proportion, spatial relations and 
the use for worship for which the buildings were planned. We seem 
to be to some extent still in the world of Rickman and Parker with 
its ‘** Dec *’ and ** Perp,’’ here made a little more difficult when 
reduced to capital letters ; these in conjunction with the points of 
the compass lead to such phrases as ** EE N arcade, P roof and 
W window,’’ which are to say the least confusing. Can it be that 
this categorisation is not really very useful to the probable readers 
of a book such as this ? After all, such detailed information can be 
obtained from the more technical handbooks. Mr. Hutton’s notes 
include a great deal of valuable information, and he is perhaps at 
his best when he is being simply descriptive. 

One or two points of detail may be mentioned. The mensa of 
the stone altar (No. 92) must indeed be rare with its six crosses, and 
the statement regarding chancel screens that ‘** this kind of screen 
disappeared almost completely *’ between 1540 and 1660 must be 
taken with some qualification, as the remarkable fact is that so many 
chancel screens survived, though for the most part shorn of their 
lofts, and that new screens were not infrequently erected right up to 
the early years of the nineteenth century. 

The bibliographical note might be supplemented. Of more modern 
handbooks, Howard & Crossley’s English Church Woodwork (Bats- 
ford, 1917) and Cox & Harvey’s English Church Furniture (Methuen, 
1907) deserve mention, and to the entry under A. Hamilton Thomip- 
son, whose death we all deplore, should be added his compan:on 
booklet (also Cambridge, 1911), The Ground Plan of the English 
Church. Of older books, Richard Pococke’s Travels, 1750 onwards, 
and the Torrington Tours, 1781 onwards, are surely important, and 
some reference might have been made to the many publications 
dealing with the subject of the 1840s and later, with their excellent 
engravings, including R. F. Wilson’s Survey of Churches in the 
Archdeaconry of Lindisfarne of 1870, with its astonishingly bold and 
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A new international 
magazine 


PERSPECTIVES 


This new publication is designed to present a cross- 
section of American culture—poetry, IMUSIC, fiction, 
history, criticism, art, philosophy, and scholarship. 
Each number will be edited by a distinguished 
American critic such as LIONEL TRILLING, JACQUES 
BarZUN, MALCOLM CowLey, ROBERT PENN WARREN, 
ALLEN TaTe, JAMES LAUGHLIN, R. P. BLACKMUR, 
Harry Levin, SELDEN RODMAN, CLEANTH BROOKS, 
ALFRED KAZIN, KENNETH REXROTH, etc. 

The magazine will be published simultaneously in English, 
French, German and Italian. 


PERSPECTIVES I 


includes contributions by 

THORNTON WILDER, WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM FAULKNER, MARIANNE Moore, 
MEYER SCHAPIRO, etc. 
Illustrated 


9” x 6” 2s. 6d. net 


British Publishers 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD. 
90 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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Insurance 
FOUNDED 


Incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament 


A World Wide 


Organisation Transacting 
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General Manager: William Graham- Robertson 


HEAD OFFICE: St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
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THE 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 
now 
carries news on 
the front page 





ROM NOW ON, there will be news on the front page 
F of the Manchester Guardian. And it will be news— 
not hysterical headlines. 

You may wonder why the Manchester Guardian is 
changing thus; or, perhaps, why it did not happen before. 
The reason for the change is that the Manchester Guardian 
is more and more becoming a national newspaper. Less 
than a third of its readers now live in Greater Manchester. 
And soa front page consisting of classified advertisements 
of local interest will no longer do. 

Let us assure those who abhor change that the character 
and ‘flavour’ of the Manchester Guardian will not in any 
way alter. The Manchester Guardian will remain as witty 
and as wise as ever. 

Those who are not familiar with the Manchester 
Guardian should get to know it. It is one of the few great 


newspapers which it is a real pleasure to read. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please 
write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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Original lithographs. These have the merit of being ‘* source books,’’ 
and reveal to us the state of the churches before their tidying-up or 
mutilation at the hands of Victorian restorers. 

The present volume is most excellently produced both as to letter- 
press and the gravure reproductions of the photographs ; the end 
papers consist of a useful map with numbered references. The 
authors seem to have been dogged to some extent by storm and 
cloud in their peregrinations, but this has resulted in some impressive 
exteriors. Altogether, this is a valuable contribution to the subject 
and a book to be bought and treasured. FREDERICK ETCHELLS. 


The Humanism of Erasmus 


Erasmus of Rotterdam. By J. Huizinga. 12s. 6d.) 
AMONG a number of pictures with which this valuable book is illus- 
trated, there are three portraits which deserve particular attention. 
The first, painted by the Flemish master Quentin Metsys, is supposed 
to commemorate the meeting of Erasmus with two brother humanists, 
Aegidius of Antwerp and Thomas More. It shows us the renowned 
scholar when, at the age of fifty-one, he had already achieved an 
eminent position as the champion of good learning—donae literae. 
In spite of all obstacles with which he had been faced—his illegitimate 
birth, his forced confinement in a Dutch monastery until he was 
twenty-eight, the necessity of seeking financial help from a number 
of patrons—he was by then fully equipped to undertake his main 
study on the work of St. Jerome and on the New Testament, and had 
already achieved celebrity through his Adagia and his Moria. 

The latter work, better known as the *‘ Praise of Folly,’’ isa virulent 
satire of the society of the Renaissance, and particularly of its temporal 
‘and religious leaders. If the author escaped persecution, it was 
‘ because he had a sufficient number of influential friends and admirers 
in France, England and the Low Countries to find protection when- 
ever his liberty and independence were threatened. Besides, from 
the beginning of his career, Erasmus practised a great deal of caution, 
and, whenever he overstepped the mark, took refuge in a jest or 
under the cloak of ‘‘tolerance and kindliness’’ which he claimed 
to extend to others. 

Beside this portrait of Erasmus, humanist and satirist, we are 
shown two portraits painted at a later date. The first is the well- 
known profile by Holbein at the Louvre, and the other the small full 
face rounded by the same artist in the Basle museum. The position of 
the head may accentuate the contrast between the assured and self- 
possessed critic of fifty-seven and the pathetic old man of sixty-five, 
looking on the religious and social disasters which swept away so 
quickly what he had patiently tried to build up throughout his life. 
From the literary point of view the last twenty years are perhaps the 
most fruitful period of his activity. As adviser of the Froben Press, 
in Basle, he published, with the help of collaborators, a voluminous 
series of the Fathers of the Church, in Latin and Greek, starting with 
Jerome (1516) and ending with Origen (1536). He added the 
Colloquia to his satiric works, and in several essays pursued his 
campaign against ignorance and fanaticism. He could afford to 
decline offers which came to him from Vienna, from Rome, from 
England and from France, preferring to preserve the independent 


(Phaidon Press. 





ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


As the North Atlantic Treaty Organization builds up 
its forces to defend Western Europe, it faces vital 
questions : 

Who decides how much strength the West needs and 

can afford ? 

What comes after present rearmament ? 

Where is the shape of the future Atlantic Community 

to be found ? 
These and other questions are discussed in ATLANTIC 
ALLIANCE, a report by a group of men with wide experi- 
ence of defence questions, economic planning, and 
diplomacy. It is based on first-hand investigation, and 
throws light on much in the news that has been difficult 
to understand. It is published at 6s. by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, St 
James’s Square, London, S.W.1, and is obtainable from 

all booksellers. 
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position he occupied, first in Basle, later in Freiburg, when Basle 
itself became involved in the struggle of the Reformation. 

His main preoccupation during the last years of his life seems to 
have been to avoid taking sides in the quarrel which divided Europe, 
and to protect moral tolerance and good learning from the attacks 
of *“autocrats and fanatics’’ on both sides. As the conflict grew in 
intensity, his moderate voice was drowned by the clamour of 
Protestant and Catholic extremists. He never seems to have been 
troubled by the thought that through his inconsiderate attacks he 
may have been partly responsible for the disaster which threatened 
the world to which he belonged. 

Professor Huizinga wrote this book on Erasmus—now first 
published in England (though it has appeared in America)—in 
1924, as a sequel to his main work on The Waning of the Middle 
Ages (which has also been translated into English). Since his death, 
in 1945, he has been rightly considered as the ablest critic of the 
period, and the one who has succeeded better than others in placing 
the Erasmus problem in its true perspective and against its right 
historical background. The problem itself remains open. It faces 
every satirist, every critic, from Erasmus to Voltaire and from 
Moliére to Bernard Shaw. The mask must be torn from the hypo- 
crite’s face, but the face itself should be respected. The great art 
Is to expose the lie without throwing a cloud of suspicion over the 
truth. There is the ‘‘humanism’’ of four centuries ago, the bonae 
literae, leading to sound knowledge and wisdom, but there is also 
the *“humanism’’ of today, the worship of man which may lead us 
away from both. EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


Fiction 


Peacocks on the Lawn. By Winston Clewes. (Michael Joseph, 


10s. 6d.) 
The Midnight Diary. 
The Voyage Home. By George Blake. 
A Pathway to Heaven. By Henry Bordeaux. 
White. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
The Commander Comes to Dine. By Mario Soldati. 
from the Italian. (Lehmann. 12s. 6d.) 
Five sound, intelligent volumes of fiction. Each of them, I fancy, 
somebody's ideal reading and all agreeable and interesting enough 
for everybody else who gets through a minimum of two novels a 
week. But none, I fear, likely to produce a quickened heart-beat 
or to keep one up very much past one’s normal bedtime. 

Lively and acute, with a quick and nice turn of phrase, Mr. Winston 
Clewes has indeed made aereadable job of Peacocks on the Lawn, 
This is a story set in the Irish west—Connemara?—from the tail-end 
of the last century onwards. All sorts of Irish passions are at work in 
it, but perhaps it is fair to say that what spins the plot is the foreignness, 
as seen or felt on this side of the Irish Sea, of the Irish temperament, 
An Englishman named Harmer, vaguely a novelist or a novelist in 
the making, stays at the Bunmeara Hotel, a converted Georgian 
mansion with shabby hints of former greatness, and discovers 
traces of a light railway which, incredibly, once ran from those 
desolate parts to the Atlantic. He broods on the grandeur and folly 
of an unmistakably wildcat scheme. And there in the hotel, ghosts 
and memories crowding thickly around them, are two very Irish 
old men, the deaf and garrulous Tommy and the drunken and 
invisible Micky John, and the gracious old lady, somehow a little 
sinister, who was once Sherry O’Meara and who had had three 
men in her life. Also the practical and charming Kate. Also—the 
producer in the wings—Mr. Clewes himself. The construction of the 
story, with its set pieces of explanatory narrative strewn across 
Harmer’s exploratory path—is surprisingly unprofessional for Mr. 
Clewes, and the remarkable thing in the circumstances is that he 
maintains all through an air of lightly controlled ease. I am not 
sure what to make of Micky John, the sad, mad hero of the tale, 
who was legendary peasant boy, gombeen-man, local railway magnate 
and Sherry’s momentary lover, but Mr. Clewes has some charming 
passages, a neat way with Irish verbal humour and a proper respect 
for what is romantic in his sympathetic cast of mind. 

In The Midnight Diary, which pictures the successive stages of the 
transformation of Hungary into a Soviet satellite country, Mr. 
Michael Burn seems to be recording a process of disenchantment with 
the ideological mood of his first novel, Yes, Farewell. In spite of its 
journalistic preoccupations, in spite also of a weakness of construc- 
tion as flagrant as Mr. Clewes’, it seems to me a more truly 
imagined piece of work than the novel which came in between, Child- 
hood at Oriol. Mr. Burn’s principal character is an Austrian woman 
in her forties, the cultivated, charming Iréne, whom we see first as a 


By Michael Burn. (Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d.) 
(Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
Translated by Antonia 
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NEW 






RETURN 






to Paris 
£9°15-0 by night 
£11°14:0 by day 












These new return fares are available for services leaving London 
throughout the day, from early morning to late evening. (There is 
also a cheap single fare at £6.10.0.) Light refreshments (coffee 
and biscuits) are included in the fare. Drinks and cigarettes are 
duty free. The new fares represent a real advance in popular- 
priced air travel. For full details and bookings please apply to 
your Travel Agent, or BEA, Dorland Hall, Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. (Telephone : GERrard 9833.) 
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prisoner in a Nazi camp in eastern Poland which is liberated by the 
Red Army. This opening part is very well done. Iréne goes to an 
aunt in Budapest, and in the margin of her personal story—the story, 
as she herself puts it, only half ironically, of ** a bourgeois woman 
unable to meet the demands of a new age *’—appear the names of 
Rakosi, Cardinal Mindszenthy, Rajk, Tito and the Cominform. 
The transition from third-person narrative to diary form ts abrupt 
and unsatisfactory, and the repressed yearning of the diary, which 
in tone is not particularly feminine, is a littke monotonous ; but 
Mr. Burn illustrates with force and sympathy the emoiional com- 
monplaces of existence in eastern Europe that lie behind a phrase 
like ** the heart is going underground.”’ 

Popular in its avoidance of profundities but accomplished, humane 
in sentiment and humorous, Mr. George Biake’s new novel tells the 
story of an aged plague, pest, witch of a matriarch who from her 
sickroom ruled her Scots-Flemish-Norwegian family with a rod of 
iron. The monstrous Gran had all but driven one daughter over 
the edge of sanity when her only favourite, her son Trig, a chip of the 
old preposterous block, had the bright idea of a family reunion to 
celebrate her 75th birthday. The sentimental complications that 
come with the gathering of the clans might not have seemed quite 
so excessive if the blonde and beauteous granddaughter Gerda, the 
youngest of Gran’s handmaidens, had not been quite such a ninny. 
Gerda, | fear, put me in mind of Maggie Tulliver’s ** I am deter- 
mined to read no more books where the blonde-haired women carry 
away all the happiness.”’ 

The translation, at this time of day, of a novel by M. Henry Bordeaux 
is unexpected. A Pathway to Heaven, apparently a recent work, is 
about a village priest whose simple piety took the form, not of turn- 
ing somersaults before the image of the Virgin, but of painting 
untaught works of genius. The little abbé Calixte Merval loved 
trees more than men, and birds, dogs, cats and squirrels next, but 
for all that his conversation has a touch of elegance and even of 
Latin smartness. How he painted, what good deeds he performed 
in the village, how the Paris art world dealt with him, what he saw 
and thought on a visit to Italy—it is all fluent, accomplished and 
quite unoriginal. 

The three novellas in The Commander Comes to Dine are in 
many ways alike, though the last is much inferior to the other two. 
Ostensibly written by an elderly impresario of opéra, they bring a 
worldly irony and a lingering erotic sentiment to patently contrived 
situations. Agreeable reading once more, although—as Johnson 
said of Paradise Lost—no one would wish it longer than it is. 

R. D. CHARQUES. 


A Doubtful Quantity 


Shaw's Corner. By Stephen Winsten. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 

THREE years ago, while Shaw was still alive, his neighbour, Mr. 
Stephen Winsten, published a book of conversations with him called 
Days with Bernard Shaw. As Mr. Winsten is an agreeable writer 
with an eye for detail—and as what he related with such friendly 
detachment was, granted its authenticity, of considerable Shavian 
interest—it was perhaps excusable that a commentator in another 
journal should have compared his work to Eckermann’s Conversations 
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with Goethe (not by the way, Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann, 
as the dust-cover of Shaw’s Corner has it). But I know that this 
same commentator was pained and startled when Shaw wrote a 
letter to the journal in question, a week or two later, which cast 
grave doubts on the value of Mr. Winsten’s reminiscences. Shaw 
did, it is true, say: ‘‘It is a charming book . . . I admire his art and 
welcome .his portraiture’’—words which Messrs. Hutchinson are 
now using to commend Shaw’s Corner—but he also listed a number 
of serious errors and added some lines which Messrs. Hutchinson’s 
blurb-writer happens not to have quoted: *‘In hardly any passage 
in the book as far as I have had time to examine it has Mr. Winsten’s 
art not improved on bare fact and occurrence by adding the charm 
of his own style to the haphazard crudity of nature . . . I write this 
letter only to warn Winsten’s imitators and plagiarists not to draw 
all sorts of fantastic conclusions from mere inaccuracies in his 
narrative.’ 

Faced with this protest from the subject of Mr. Winsten’s attentions, 
what is a reviewer to make of a further instalment of their con- 
versations? The mixture appears as before; it is full of sprightly, 
amusing talk, ostensibly Shavian. But how trustworthy is it? 
Hoping for some reassurance from Mr. Winsten, I turned to his 
foreword, only to find: ‘*Let it be understood that I did not walk 
about pencil in hand and with a questionnaire, nor had | any 
mechanical contrivance for recording our conversations, as some have 
suggested, nor can I lay claim to an exceptional memory.”’’ This is 
frank, but not reassuring. 

I recently came across a book for children called The Story Book 
that Squeaks to You. On the cover was a picture of a cat and the 
words: ‘*Press Me! I Squeak.”’ The aged figure of Shaw on the 
cover of Mr. Winsten’s book does not squeak, not physically, but I 
seem to hear, coming out of it, a faint and plaintive wail, the wail 
perhaps of truth which sees itself reflected in a slightly distorting 
mirror. Derek HuDSON. 


Silver in Society 


Three Centuries of English Domestic Silver, 1500-1820. By 
Bernard and Therle Hughes. (Lutterworth Press. 25s.) 


THE collector of old silver probably gets better all-round value from 
his acquisitions than the connoisseur of any of the other applied 
arts. As an investment silver is safer than gilt-edged. It is virtually 
unbreakable. It is useful. A trifid-end Charles Il spoon with a 
round bowl is as convenient a soup-spoon as has yet been devised. 
A hexagonal coffee-pot of typical Queen Anne style is as satisfactory 
from a purely functional point of view as anything displayed on the 
South Bank. Those for whom Beer is Best can hardly taste it better 
than from a Georgian silver tankard. Such things do not belong to 
the museum or the glazed cabinet. Their proper place is on the 
table or the tray. 

Recently three or four popular handbooks on antique silver have 
been published, and at first glance Mr. and Mrs. Hughes’s book may 
seem.redundant. It describes the development of most forms of 
domestic silver through the Tudor, Stuart and Georgian epochs. 
It presents the usual historical data on hallmarks, English, Scottish 
and Irish. It is illustrated with a well-balanced series of photographs 
(which would have been more useful if the publishers had managed 
to place them nearer to the chapters with which they are concerned). 

A closer study of the book, however, reveals a good deal of 
historical documentation which is not generally found in such 
handbooks. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes are social historians of art. 
Their interest lies in finding the explanation of changes in the form 
of teapots, or the proportions of the spoon, in changing social 
customs. From their chapter on salts, for instance, one could 
almost sketch the pattern of English polite society through the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—from the time when guests at 
table sat at certain stations above or below the standing salts and 
trenchers, according to their degree. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes illustrate their argument with an abundance 
of quotation from contemporary letters, journals and diaries. By 
reason of their special approach to the subject they are as much 
interested in minor miscellanea as in** important °*’ silver. Pomanders 
and vinaigrettes, for instance, which one usually regards as merely 
amusing objects of ornament, acquire a new significance when ope 
has read their delightful chapter on the battle which our ancestors 
fought, aided by musk, ambergris, mace or vinegar, against the 
omnipresent stenches of their time. JOHN HADFIELD. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas I4d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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*“ OF COURSE we 


safeguard money and cash 
cheques. But we go further. 
We maintain specialist departments 
whose functions, although not ‘banking’ in the usual 
sense, can nevertheless be used to very good purpose. 
These departments will, for example, act as an Exe- 
cutor, help with a customer’s Income Tax problems, 
obtain currency for foreign travel. They will do many 
more things besides. But the moral of this multi- 
plicity of functions is simply this: if you have any 
problem of finance or business, the chances are that 
we can help you deal with it. And that is what we 
mean by ‘banking’. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 














Specially designed for the transport of iron ore from 
new fields in West Africa and other overseas sources, 
the M.V. “ Orelia” will carry an average cargo of 
8,400 tons of this valuable steel-making, fuel-saving 
material. 

This is one of fifteen ore ships to be ordered as part 
of the steel industry’s post-war development plans 
begun in 1946. Their car- 
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Shorter Notices 


(7s. 6d.). . Chanee. October, 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


(2s. 6d.). 


Image: 8. 
1952. (2s. 6d.). 
Autumn, 1952. 

Tue last number of Mr. Robert Harling’s 

Image coincides with the first appearance of 

Chance. It is a great pity that /mage has 

had to cease publication. This occasional 

magazine has filled a need for those with a 

broad interest in the visual arts, and has 

maintained a remarkably high standard of 
reproduction. Unfortunately, as Mr. Har- 
ling laments, ** the money was going out 

that much too fast.’” Jmage takes a 

notable farewell with some admirably illus- 

trated articles on the engravings of George 

Mackley and on drawings by Henry Moore, 

Gordon Cullen and Bernard Partridge (a 

catholic choice indeed). Mr. Moore had a 

good subject for these studies—the illustra- 

tion of André Gide’s translation of Goethe’s 

Prometheus—and his characteristic elemental 

heads, which look so like personified wire- 

less valves suffering from acute oscillation 

(Mr. Moore’s Prometheus, disrespectfully 

considered, is a fanciful portrait of Joyce 

Cary with neuralgia), are here strictly rele- 

vant to the theme. His portentous figures 

sometimes hint on paper at that suggestion 
of latent power which he can convey in 
stone. His use of colour is always effective. 

But he is not a great draughtsman, and 

Mr. W. J. Strachan’s awe-struck admiration 

of a very weak pencil-drawing of the death 

of Mira is almost embarrassing. 

Probably few readers were attracted to 
Mr. Harling’s magazine because it was 
called Jmage—in truth rather a forbidding 
label—but, as a one-word title is apparently 
in favour for a cultural magazine, it does not 
seem to matter very much whether that 
word be Chance or Choice, Horizon or 
Prospect, Urge or Purge, Change or Decay 
(though the last might be a little too deliber- 
ately provocative). Chance has at least the 
double advantage of suggesting an outlet 
for talent and the possibility that a purchaser 
may find something worth reading. What 
is vital is that an editor should be able to 
secure a nucleus of contributors of quality. 
In this respect the verdict on the first 
number of this well-produced magazine 
edited by Peter Marchant and Jack Stafford 
must, naturally enough, be ** not proven.’’ 
There are contributions from Wolf Manko- 
witz, Tom Hopkinson and George Watkins 
which are highly encouraging for its future ; 
there are other contributions which are 
painfully derivative and uninspired. The 
illustrations are not, on the whole, impres- 
sive. Nevertheless, the attempt was necessary 
and must be welcomed. A second number 
may show whether Chance is going to sink 
or swim. 

The Cornhill, now in its 993rd number, 
faces the same problems of high production 
costs and small circulation which confront 
Chance and defeated Image. It has the 
advantage, however, of being able to call 
upon a number of contributors of proved 
ability and distinction. Margaret Lane's 
article on ** Mrs. Gaskell and Charlotte 
Bronté ’’ in this number is extraordinarily 
interesting, and it has been illusirated by 
Joan Hassall with her usual taste and skill. 
Betty Miller writes very well on ** Elizabeth 
Barrett and her Brother,’ and Clive Bell 
contributes an illuminating appreciation of 


Roger Fry—startling though it is to be told 
that ** The Times felt bound to print letters 
from him in large type on the front page.”’ 
In its choice of fiction the Cornhill has been 
less happy of late. The previous issue con- 
tained a very long and very silly story by a 
well-known writer; the present issue in- 
cludes a shorter story by a new writer which 
seems to this reviewer equally tedious, 
though for different reasons. But the 
Cornhill is still the best of our literary 
magazines, by a long way. D. H. 


Tallulah. By Tallulah Bankhead. (Gollancz. 
16s.) 
** My adult conduct ?_ Let’s not have any 
last minute heckling. Could I live my youth 
over again I doubt I'd alter it by an iota. 
I’m not a girl who wastes time looking over 
her shoulder. Remember what happened to 
Lot’s wife? Do I start to stew about 
yesterday, I may succeed in fouling up 
tomorrow. A fig for regret.”’ Towards the 
end of a long bombardment the reader is 
peppered with the shrapnel quoted above as 
justly representative both of Miss Bank- 
head’s voracious attitude to experience and 
of her markedly idiosyncratic literary style. 
The personality which is pushed up, blow by 
blow, from these staccato pages is in fact 
rather more attractive than that fierce public 
image created over the years by gossip- 
writers, publicity-men, and herself. Even 
so, she is a fit subject for translation to the 
realm of mythology. A primitive society 
might even make a minor deity of her. But 
here we are to think of her as a woman and 
an actress, and while it cannot, perhaps, be 
said that she nothing common did upon the 
memorable scene of the ‘twenties and 
‘thirties, here and in America, she must 
certainly be credited with a complete lack of 
meanness. Her book is as loud as a barrage, 
and its paragraphs chatter like machine 
guns, but sometimes there is a lull when the 
fog of war clears and the real Miss Bankhead 
can be seen, sitting a little forlornly, but 
game still, among the debris. She has been 
true to herself in her fashion. ** Aware that 
Scotch Mist might be manhandled, he 
{Lord Beaverbrook] whispered: * Would 
you like me to speak to my critics ?” Now 
I like an enthusiastic review as well as the 
next waif, but I don’t want an instructed 
verdict. I gave Max a flat no. I think he 
thought better of me for it.”” What would 
have happened if she had said ** Yes ’’ ? 
It is doubtful whether everyone mentioned 
by name in the autobiography will think 
better of Miss Bankhead for her frankness. 


Sri Aurobindo and the Soul Quest of Man. 
By Nathaniel Pearson. (Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 6d.) 

Sri AUROBINDO, the Indian teacher who died 

two years ago, gathered around him in the 

traditional way a number of followers, 

Indian and European, whom he taught by 

word of mouth and by example. His stand- 

point was the pure Hindu metaphysic of the 

Vedanta and the Upanishads, which he 

believed to stand half-way between Western 

scientific materialism and the ascetic spirit- 
uality of the East. In this exposition the 
first twelve chapters of his master’s large 
work, The Life Divine, Mr. Pearson's 
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principal difficulty is a lack of precise 
vocabulary. There is no knowing exactly 
what significance Aurobindo attached to the 
term Cosmic Consciousness, nor can we tell 
in what way he used the words Force, Life, 
Mind and Matter, or know how he explained 
the World as a process of Cosmic Becoming. 
Between Aurobindo and the members of his 
Ashram there was no doubt an agreed 
vocabulary. Between Mr. Pearson and his 
reader there can be none; and his book 
seems to the stranger no more than so much 
cloudy theosophising. Perhaps such teach- 
ing as Aurobindo’s is bound to die with the 
teacher ; certainly it does not survive this 
sort of translation into print. 5. Me Xe 


Marriage and Society. By E. O. James. 

(Hutchinson’s University Library. 18s.) 
PROFESSOR JAMES, in this scholarly book, 
argues that marriage is a social as well as a 
private affair, and his chapters on the 
history of marriage in hunting, agricultural 
pastoral and urban societies are interesting, 
particularly those which deal with the 
canonical and Roman ingredients with 
which our own preconceptions about mar- 
riage are entangled. Some readers will, 


-however, feel that he does not deal with 


what is really our own immediate problem 
—what in our society, for the sake of the 
children, should be done about marriages 
which are turning out badly. Education for 
marriage and rather a different kind of 
adult-ideal are clearly among the things we 
need. The reader who seeks guidance may 
be disappointed by the book. A. W.-E. 





COMPANY MEETING 
ATKINSON LORRIES (Holdings) 
TAXAT.ON BURDEN 


Tue fourth annual general meeting of Atkin- 
son Lorries (Holdings) Ltd.’ was held on 
October 2nd, in London, Mr. W. G. Allen, 
F.C.A. (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

[he following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

Your company has had a successful trading 
year, and its financial position is satisfactory. 
The profit after charging all expenses, includ- 
ing depreciation, but before providing for 
taxation, amounts to £109,070, as compared 
with £90,618 for the previous year. This in- 
crease is due to a higher production, especially 
in our export trade, which now accounts for 
more than 50 per cent. of our vehicles sold. 

I referred last year to the heavy burden of 
taxation your company had to carry, but for 
the year under review this has increased still 
further, for, roughly speaking, 62 per cent. of 
your company’s profits, after providing for 
ordinary depreciation, has had to be paid or 
reserved for taxation. Income-tax and profits 
tax, on our calculations, absorb no less than 
£63,170 of our net trading profit, and we have 
had to provide a further £4,275, which we 
estimate the excess profits levy may cost us. 

This levy or tax is likely to deal with your 
company harshly in the current year, since it 
will have to bear a full year’s charge as 
against only three months’ in the year under 
review. Although we cannot escape heavy 
taxation in these modern times, I would like 
to express the hope that the Government may 
be able to abolish this severe additional impost 
long before the time prescribed for its ex- 
piration. It discourages enterprise in the 
export field, and young, expanding companies, 
such as ours, are severely handicapped by it. 

The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 334 per cent. approved. 
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COMPANY 
FORMATION 


AUSTRALIA 





Spotlight on Australia 


To meet the requirements of those contemplating business or manu- 
facture in Australia, two booklets have been issued by the Australia 
and New Zealand Bank Limited. 

“Industrial Australia’—containing authoritative infofmation on 
industrial resources, markets, labour and finance. 

“Company Formation in Australia” —a general guide to Company 
Law, with notes on current taxation. 

Copies of the booklets will gladly be sent on request. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


IN WHICH ARE MERGED THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
LIMITED AND THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. Telephone: Avenue 1281 * * * 
Branch Offices in London : 4 Threadneed'e Street, E.C.2. 
263 Strand, W.C.2. 6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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“The ideal tobacco 


**T have been a heavy smoker of ‘Barneys’ for quite a number 
of years now, and though I very occasionally try some other 
brand, mostly through force of circumstances, if I accidentally 
run short of it, I have yet to find a Tobacco that can beat 
‘Barneys’ for real smoking satisfaction,”’ 
The three strengths of Barneys are 
PARSONS PLEASURE - BARNEYS - PUNCHBOWLE 


each strenath at 45a the ounce 
JOHN SINCLAIR LTD., NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENG. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THANKS to a crop of encouraging news, 
markets are holding their ground. On the 
external front the achievement, now disclosed, 
of balance in the United Kingdom’s 
accounts with the outside world, in the first 
half of the year has confirmed the City 
view that, temporarily at least, the crisis 
of the pound has been surmounted. Inter- 
nally, the subscription of £317 million in 
cash to the new funding loans practically 
assures a success for the Chancellor’s 
operation in the gilt-edged market. But 
there remains the falling tendency of exports 
and the mounting Exchequer deficit, both of 
which must restrain enthusiasm. Firm but 
not buoyant markets seem to me to be 
indicated over the coming weeks. 
Eastwoods Progress 

Under the enterprising direction of Mr. 
George Miller Eastwoods, Ltd., the brick 
and cement makers and builders’ merchants, 
forge steadily ahead. For the year to March 
31st record results again bear witness to the 
benefits of the group’s programme of 
capital improvements and extensions. Larger 
outputs of all the various manufacturing 
undertakings, comprising production of 
cement, bricks, tiles and concrete products, 
as well as better figures for the building 
materials distribution business and the coal 
merchanting interests, are reflected in a 
rise in group trading profit for the year to 
March 3st from £454,613 toa new peak of 
£691,369. The tax-gatherer takes his toll 
of additional earnings in an_ increased 
taxation provision of £305,913, against 
£170,285, and depreciation absorbs a sub- 
stantially larger sum at £174,822, against 
£141,987. After allowing for these heavier 
charges net profit attributable to the parent 
company has risen from £121,322 to £184,980, 
and the dividend on the Ordinary stock, 
which was raised from 12 per cent. to 15 per 
cent. for 1950-51, is now maintained at the 
higher rate. This 15 per cent. is covered by 
a large margin of earnings which, on the 
group figures, work out at about 34 per cent. 
General reserve gets £50,000, and £46,000 
is added to the balance carried forward. 
The group is obviously well placed to take 
full advantage of the Government’s energetic 
housing drive, and the £1 Ordinary units, 
yielding 6} per cent., at 45s. 6d. still look 
a most attractive purchase. 


Chemicals’ Profit Warning 

I congratulate Mr. Edward O’Neal, the 
American chairman of Monsanto Chemicals, 
on his decision to supplement his interim 
dividend announcement by an up-to-date 
review of the company’s trading progress. 
This is an American practice which, specially 
in these days of rapidly changing conditions, 
might usefully be copied by other boards 
of directors. He maintains the interim 
dividend at 6% per cent., but in doing so 
reports that the company has been affected 
by what he describes as the deflationary 
conditions which have been experienced 
with increasing severity this year. Turnover 
for the first eight months of 1952 is slightly 
in excess of that of the corresponding 
period of 1951, but it has fallen somewhat 
short of the board’s expectations and trading 
profits have been materially affected by 
the need to reduce prices. Mr. O'Neal 


points out that about one-third of Monsanto 
Chemicals’ turnover is traditionally direct 
exports and that, although this percentage 
has not only been maintained but in fact 
slightly increased, prices in many directions 
have had to be substantially reduced to 
meet severe foreign competition. In the 
home market cuts have been necessary to 
maintain turnover and to meet the needs of 
consumer industries for a more competitive 
basis for the sale and export of their own 
products. Fortunately, this is not the whole 
story, and Mr. O’Neal points out that in 
some directions there have been during the 
past few weeks indications of a rather more 
encouraging nature. Nevertheless, he re- 
frains from making any predictions as to the 
results for the full year. For 1951 a 63 
per cent. interim was followed by a final 
payment of 153 per cent., making a 223 
per cent. total, which came out of favourable 
net earnings of just over 60 per cent. It is 
obvious, therefore, that to jeopardise the 
22} per cent. rate there would have to be a 
very substantial setback in trading results. 
On the other hand, the 5s. shares, which have 
fallen from 27s. to 26s. following the 
interim statement, are still priced to give 
the low return of under 44 per cent. Asa 
long-term investment these shares seem to 
me to be a good holding, but in present 
conditions, in which the advantages of a 
growth situation appear to be counter- 
balanced by the onset of keener competition, 
one must accept the fact that the speculative 
possibilities are correspondingly reduced. 
Stilfontein Surprise 

News of further financing by Stilfontein 
Gold Mining, the developing proposition 
on the Far West Rand, has come as a 
surprise to the City. This company is 
raising about £1 million of new money 
immediately and a further £600,000 by the 
end of next year. The explanation is not 
that original estimates of the company’s 
requirements have been falsified by rising 
costs but that the company’s production 
programme is being speeded-up, with the 
result that this mine will be brought into 
full-scale production considerably earlier 
than was at first planned. This decision to 
accelerate developments has been prompted 
partly by the wish to exploit the company’s 
big potentialities in the uranium field with 
the minimum of delay and partly by the fact 
that a richer grade of ore is being mined 
than was previously expected. The financing 
scheme is ingenious. Holders of Stilfontein 
5s. shares are offered one new share for every 
ten held as ‘‘rights’’ at 18s. each, but this 
offer is being made more attractive by the 
issue of three options to take up one further 
share for each two new shares subscribed. 
The option price has been fixed at 22s. 6d. 
and this right may be exercised at any time 
from December 30th, 1952, until November 
30th, 1953. At present the existing shares are 
quoted in the market at 23s. 9d. The 
plan also compensates holders of Stilfontein 
5$ per cent. loan stock for a proposed 
increase from £5,500,000 to £8 million fin 
the company’s borrowing powers. The 
first conversion right which at present 
attaches to this loan stock entitling holders 
to convert £25 out of every £100 of stock 
held into 18 Ordinary shares (equivalent 


to 27s. 9d. a share) is to be amended so 
as to provide for conversion of that amount 
of stock into 22 shares (equivalent to 22s. 9d.) 
The final date for extending this right will 
be extended from December 30th, 1952, to 
November 30th, 1953. For those who have 
patience and do not mind the risk attaching 
to all developing gold propositions the shares 
look one of the most attractive in the Kaffir 
market. I would certainly advise holders 
to exercise their rights. 


A Pastoral Stock 


Following the announcement of the 
results for the year to March 31st, 1952, the 
£100 stock of the New Zealand and Austra- 
lian Land Company, an_ old-established 
pastoral undertaking with good Scottish 
management, has been a firm market around 
£145. At this price it yields nearly 104 per 
cent. on the 15 per cent. dividend and in my 
view is good value for money at this price. 
The latest results, admittedly, were partly 
attributable to the receipt of money including 
refunds from the wool stabilisation and 
realisation schemes which have now been 
wound up, but this company has shown its 
ability to do well on its wool trading, and 
in his annual statement the chairman des- 
cribes the prospects for the current season 
as being favourable. In the pastoral business 
there are considerable fluctuations from one 
year to another but this company is strongly 
placed to meet them, in that it has built up 
a financial position of unusual strength, 
Four years ago it paid off its 
£500,000 of Preference stock and repaid 
another £500,000 to the Ordinary stock- 
holders out of surplus liquid resources, and 
it seems to me that, even allowing for the 
board’s policy of buying new property as 
an offset to the loss of leases taken over by 
the authorities, there could easily be another 
capital repayment. At one time last year 
the stock was quoted around £190 and in 
1950 it touched £158. 


Burmah Oil Prospects 


These are dull days for oil investors, 
Even the announcement of the reintroduc- 
tion of branded petrol has failed to kindle 
much enthusiasm on the Stock Exchange, 
despite the fact that world consumption of 
oil products is still increasing and prices are 
holding up well in face of rising costs. In 
a more cheerful market environment the 
decision by Burmah Oil to pay a 24 per cent. 
interim might have been expected to bring 
in investment support. This 24 per cent., 
although the same rate as a year ago, is 
equivalent to 3} per cent. on the Ordinary 
capital as it stood before the recent one-for- 
two scrip bonus. Admittedly, the board 
with characteristic Scottish caution qualify 
their announcement with a warning that 
this payment is not to be taken as implying 
a larger total for the year compared with 
1951, but it still seems a reasonable inference 
that, if all goes well, this year’s total may be 
15 per cent., as against the 14 per cent. 
which would be the precise equivalent of 
Jast year’s payment. With its large invest- 
ments in Anglo-Iranian and Shell, the 
Burmah company is_ strongly placed, 
especially as to last year’s dividend so 
covered by an ample margin of net earnings. 
If, in fact, 15 per cent. is forthcoming, 
Burmah £1 Ordinary units now quoted 
around 44s. 6d. to yield 6} per cent. look 
definitely undervalued. 
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ALE CORRESPONDENT of sincerity, 
some culture, 45 years or over.—Box 


THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 10, 
THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 699| M 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


solution opened after noon on Tutsday week, October 2\st, addressed Crossword, SARIS LITERARY, Fashion and Cinema 


mags. on subscription. Price list.—A. F. P. 





99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post | Ltd. (Dept. P.67), 25, Villiers St.. W.C.2. 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. Solutions | PEECHES written — Speech Training. 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The |\S What to Say—How to say it.—Write 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the folowing issue.] Wituiams, Wigmore Hall Studies, 
/ j2 3 | 4 5S je a 7 7 HE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL. — A 

| | Ss monthly review of Literature, Econo- 

— mics, History, Philosophy, Politics, &c., 


edited by Michael Oakeshott, Denis Brogan, 
W. Guillebaud, Michael Postan, Basil 
Willey and F Villiams. October 
issue now ready Of ail booksellers, 3s 
net (30s. 
HE EAST END MISSION exists for the 
purposes of maintaining the Christian 
witness through word and deed among 
people of all ages in the East End of Lon- 
don. It is carried on from 8 centres and is 
dependent upon voluntary contributions. 
Please send gifts to the Superintendent, The 
EV. JoHN RoseRrts, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 
HE VITAL ISSUE of Humane Feeding. 
Free booklet. Ernest Brever, Gate- 
ways, Normanton-on-the-Wolds, Plumtree, 
Notts. 
JOUR AUTUMN or Winter holiday can 
be spent happily at a friendly Holiday 
Fellowship Guest House. 
in Great Britain—you won't 
evel far. Comfortable accommodation, 
good food and reasonable charges. Write 
for free booklet to Tur Houmway FeLttow- 
SHIP, Room 18, 142, Great North Way, 
London, N.W.4 


The Mothers’ Clinic 


ae i a 
(founded by Dr. Marie Stopes 1921) 


as fh 
Personal Advice FREE on Birth Control 


29 and all Marriage Problems from specially 

trained midwives and doctors daily (not 
Saturdays) 10 to 6 p.m. No appointments 
| necessary. Also we can supply by post the 
most helpful books by the world pioneer: 

Married Love 7/6; 
Enduring Passion 7/6; 
Change of Life in Men and Women 7/6; 
Birth Control To-day 6/0 














7. Hush! A knock-out. (5.) 
8. “A double is a double grace.” | 
(Shakespeare.) (8.) 


Across 





1. Is it the sickle one? (7, 4.) 


7. Introduction to sobriety. (G.) 15. A cross-tie. (Anag.) (9.) Postage 5d. each 
9. Iago in relation to Othello. (7.) 16. Bury other things? (5, 4.) MOTHERS CLINIC, 108, | WHITFIELD 
10. This dish_is litle more than a kettle- 17, Water in dioceses. (8.) STREET, LONDON, W.1. 

drum. Le] 18. Seem to turn up round Lang. (8.) . nen - 
11. A stringy sort of accent. (5.) 21. A hunt’s got irisular. (.) ROAD ACCIDENT in 7 involves a dog. 
12. A wet meteorological axiom. (9.) 945 «peg run by disputation and Train your dog and keep him alive. 





Learn how. Write for Correspondence 


13. Found on an alderman’s ‘forefinger. pay with ratiocination.” (Butler.)| Course Prospectus to . NATIONAL 
G.) 2. 4) CANINE Recs Leacve, 10, Seymour Street, 
14. ‘* The —— to something afar from the 44 pjiminutive Miss Trent. (5.) London, W.1. 


sphere of our sorrow.”’ (Shelley.) (8.) 
19. He gives one chapter and verse for 
what he says. (8.) 
20. National condition. (5.) 
23. Spurn a hen. (Anag.) (9.) 


Nm 
a 


Very quict round the edge. (5.) NJOY | your leisure or your ease, Smoke 
TOM LONG, it’s sure to please. 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, &c. Post or cgll for 


Solution to estimate.—Remake Hanpsacs Co., 183, 


26. His rod was miraculous. (5.) Crossword No. 697 |i Ge ie hee esse 
27. He seems both noble and royal. (7.) | AVE YOUR PAVOURITE SUIT 





COPIED. John Peel tweeds are ideal 
for the outdoor man; measurements taken 
from your own garments; suit prices from 


28. I meet the end of everything 
chopper. (7.) 


in a 


29. = the penultimate letter makes it. ge 6s. * wae = 4 patterns. 
G.) EDMAYNES, ° igton, Cumberland. 
30. Cut the sailor at table. (4, 3, 4.) | LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER 


| required. Best prices offered without 
obligation. Registered post or personal call. 
—Harrops, Lrp., London, S.W.1. SLO 1234. 
| j ANTED. Robert’s Holy Land, Egypt, 
Nubia, with coloured plates. Also 
| other large books with coloured plates of 
birds, flowers, views, etc.—RapHarL KING 
Ltp., 28, N Museum St., W.C.1. Museum 0314. 


Down 


1. Said to be possibly of equal quality 
in Belgrave Square and Seven Dials. 
(6.) 











2. Greet clan. (Anag.) (9.) 
3. Forcible. (9.) CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
4. Trout’s twisted. (6.) | A Donatep Notepaper.—500, 18s. 6d. 
5. Do better than Haggard? (8.) soteah dena = ~ tA -- 43. 
6. One of Collins’s novels wasn’t—or was | W. TRIMBLE, Enni skillen, Northern Ireland. 
tn? (5) PPLES.—James Grieve (best early 
dessert) ready now, 12 lbs. for 12s., 


Solution ; Cox’s Orange Pippin, End Sept./Oct. 12 Ibs. 
- October a, | for 18s., Nov. es. 12 lbs. tor 22s. Regis- 
The winner of Crossword No. 697 is: Mrs. KNoyLe, Priors Park, | $7¢¢, Fost, Gash. 7 lays goer Snecma, 


Tewkesbury. | Herts 
HRISTMAS CARDS that are different ! 
| 





Original wood engravings and colour 
prints, &c.—THe CocKLands Press, Burford, 
Oxford. Approval post free U.K. Prices 


Classified advertisements must be_ prepaid. ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters / lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra k~ a a. Details from— | from 
HE CONTACT ENS Finance Co., 4, Reece | ORSET HONEY, packed in 1 Ib. glass 
PERSONAL Mews, South A ington. S.W.7. jars. sent by passenger train, carriage 
a if YOU PAINT FLOWERS earn 2£'s at paid; 4 lb. 15s., 1 £1 1s.—Wessex 
Re GIN TRAPS which torture. I can home designing machine-printed tex- | Cyepps, Lro., Sherborne, Dorset. 
send you particulars of eleven other tiles. Postal Tuition and Sales Service. | MOKING JACKETS to measure, all 
on Write ee Textile Studios, 352a, colours velvet corduroy 16 guineas 
- Cn oO etaahne leaned anywhere in | 8180, exquisite velvets from 25 guineas, 
K. by af M hi riod ~ | So gifts for Christmas. Order early.— 
- by post. Monthly or period terms. | B Nico, & Co. (Shirtmakers since 1840), 
—Dovctas Jicsaw Lisrary (8), ilmslow, | 66; Jermyn St., S.W.1 
List of furs humanely obtained.—Masor Manchester. ermnyi : 
Van per By, 49, Tregunter Road, London, < NITTING.— -Handknitting of any design | §**Q@{:TRAIGHT JANE” ” gelf- Wringing Mop 
S.W.10. undertaken from customers or our —a twist of the wrist and it’s 
wrung. No wet hands. No bending. No 


humane ways of killing rabbits. 
buy rabbits with legs mangled by 
or swollen heads from snares. Also write 
for Pur Crusade leaflets telling how to kill 
domestic animals and Poultry; and White 


RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231. = wools.—Jones, Bunch Lane, Haslemere. 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded | A OTHER of large family is looking for | special pail. 24s. 6d. delivered. =¢ STRAIGHT 
1940. Members everywhere. Write for par-| 4¥& educated person to assist her in| JAN=” Mors Lrp., Charlton, S.E.7 


MAS Gift Parcels of food and clothing 

for friends and relatives abroad. For 

details write to Datas Co. Lrp., 1-5, Broad 
Oxford. 


SHOPPING BY POST | 
ARGAIN ARMY WIRE!!! Ideal for 


comniry Rests as tyro’ — Must be 
ANCER PATIENT (52986) Poor man| prepared to act as stand- i ey Oe oat 

(45). Wife worried herself into ill-| gal. gg A REM. St 
ness and daughter had to give up job to) Gaily (occasionally live in) and outdoor = 
oad, "Piedes balp te ae ie +a ia Staft kept which inevitably leaves certain 
saw d | ~ a sad cases).—NaTIONAL times and jobs uncovered but most chores 
hundreds of oO a eal (including washing-up) done by staff and/ 


ticulars. 





Society ror Cancer Rewer. App G.7,| or 100 per cent. mechanisation. Anyone training fruit trees, peas, beans, roses, 
47, Victoria St., S.W.1, | who is looking for 1939 conditions need | arches, greenhouses, tomatoes, raspberries, 
AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- | not apply but job offers opportunity of | tying, etc. Strong, flexible, steel-stranded 
tionists, Management Dietitian- | good home with never a dull moment and | and waterproof covered. Several thick- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Rapid postal| a good salary to suitable congenial and | nesses. Postcard today for free samples. 


—Grrens Govt. Srores, 601, Albert Street, 
Lytham. 





— young person. Appl. Mrs. 


courses. Brochures 3d.—Secrerary, Southern y 
Srepnens, Liwyn Celyn, nr. Caerleon, Mon. 


‘lraining College, Brighton, 6. 
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THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Patron: H.M, THE QUEEN 


helps unwanted, neglected and 

otherwise homeless children, 

and assists the unmarried mother 
and her child. 


Subscriptions, donations and 
legacies urgently needed. 
| 5S, Leigham Court Road, London, S.W.16 


_RHODODENDRONS - 


Azaleas, Flowering Trees and Shrubs, 
Camellias, Conifers, Heaths, Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Hedging, Herbaceous and 
other Choice Plants for all- Garden 
Requirements. 


Catalogues from 
KNAP HILL NURSERY 
WOKING - - SURREY 














“BURNS 16 DAYS. “ONE FILLING 


No Fumes! No Smell! 
Zamba ‘ Squat’ 
Paraffin Heater 
Steel seamless container, 
teakproof, rustproof, approx. 
. 24 pts. capacity. Size: 8 in. 
x 4 in. Cost only jd. per 
day. Gives gentle heat in 
greenhouse, shed or home. 
Helps prevent burst pipes in 
lavatory, etc. .W.Oo. 
Satisfaction or refund. 





Catalogue FREE. 

| 2 Burner (8 day) 15/3. Post | Spare 

Spare wicks 3d. each. 13/ Free | Burner 
1 Burner | 26. 


| Filling Funnels 1/9 ,, = 
Trade enquiries invited. C.O.D.1 -extra 
STOCKPORT DIST. CO., (M.0.) LTD., 
278, Reynolds Mill, Stockport. 





The RO-LO 
CULTIVATOR 


“Bridges the Gap between 







Saves 75% of time and 
labour and offers a new era 
of ease and prosperity to all 
engaged in soil cultivation for 
pleasure or profit. Ridge in 
autumn, Harrow in spring and 
Hoe, for aeration and 
control, throughout the growing 
season. 
Full Details on Request. 
Complete with 75/- Gare. 
Hoes 


Complete with Hoes, Ridger and Tines, 
100 Ca 5/-. (Other attachments 
available. ) 

An investment you will mever regret. 
14 Days’ Trial—if not satisfied Money 
Refunded in full. 

Dept. “ S.E.”’ Industrial & Agricultural 
Improvements, St. Andrews Rd., Gt. 
Malvern, Worcestershire. 

















BRITISH LEGION, HAIG’S FUND 
PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Registered under the Wer Cherities Act 1940) 


This space has been gene rously 
donated by the “* Spectator 
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